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HELIOTROPE 


Royal Fragrance 


“Royal Fragrance,” produces 
large trusses of fragrant blue 
flowers on nice stocky plants. It 
does not attain a height of over 
15 inches, and solid beds of this 
heliotrope are an acquisition to 
any garden. 


They are becoming increasingly 
popular for lining edges of 
hardy borders and walks. They 
bloom from June until frost and 
add marvelous fragrance and 
beauty to the garden. 


SPECIAL PRICE: 
3 inch pots at $3.00 per doz. 
$20.00 per hundred 


We list the best of the new and 
established varieties of peren- 
nials, roses and chrysanthemums. 





Box 11 
Madison New Jersey 


“Serving Gardeners for 33 Years” 














This is the shoe we have exhibited at the 
Boston Flower Show. 


A Real Garden Shoe 


“A shoe 
that can 
take it” 


@ Elk-tanned Uppers 
@ Solid Leather Insoles 
@ Damp-Proof Crepe Soles 


Soles attached by May-Way patented 
process. Free fitting, light, flexible, 
durable and Oh, so comfortable! 


Ideal Nok-A-Bout Shoe 
For Garden, Golf, Tennis, Hiking, 
Yachting. Order by mail at our 
money-saving postpaid prices. In 
Tan, White or Black. Women’s AA 
to D, 3 to 8, $3.75. Men’s A to E, 5% to 
11, $3.95. Boys’ and Girls’, B to D, 2% 
to 5%, $3.45. Children’s, 84% to 2, $2.95. 


Give markings in old shoes when ordering. 
Send check or money order or pay postman. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. 


BROCKTON 


MAIL ORDER SHOE HOUSE 
052 Montello Sta.. BROCKTON, MASS. 
(Factory 565 W. Main St., Avon, Mass.) 
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Cover Illustration: Selinum tenuifolium. Photograph 
by the J. Horace McFarland Company. 
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: Garden Work for Early June : 








THE portulaca is a good old-fashioned, low-growing flower for 
quick results in hot, exposed situations. 

IT IS not too late to plant Heavenly Blue morning glory seed, but 
started plants obtained from seedsmen will give earlier flowers. 

IT IS not too late to plant gladioli, and the first of June is an 
excellent date for planting dahlias, which are at their best in the 
Fall. 

FROM now on, the grass should not be cut very short and if mow> 
ing is done twice a week, raking the clippings probably will not 
be necessary. 

THIS is an excellent time to sow seeds of perennials—much better 
than late June. A coldframe is preferable, a lath screen being sub- 
stituted for the glass. 

HARDY chrysanthemums need to be pinched several times to keep 
them from getting too tall and to promote branching. It is im- 
portant, too, to keep them cultivated. 


CONSTANT spraying or dusting will be required from now on to 
keep the roses free from black spot and mildew. Any one of the 
proprietary remedies on the market may be used. 


SOFT WOOD cuttings are made readily at this season. An article 
published in this issue of Horticulture tells just how these cuttings 
may be started in sand with the use of commercial fertilizers. 


THE SO-CALLED Chinese cabbage thrives better at this season 
than when planted earlier. Early plantings commonly run to seed. 
This vegetable may be used as a substitute for lettuce. 


IT IS not too late to make additional plantings of beets, carrots, 
lettuce and radishes in order to have a succession. In many sec- 
tions, these vegetables may be planted until the first of July. 


GRAPE hyacinths (Muscari) may be dug up and transplanted 
readily. Oftentimes, however, they self-sow to such an extent that 
the only care one needs to give them is to keep them in the right 
place. 


STRIPED beetles are taking toll of squash, cucumber and melon 
vines. A good control consists of arsenate of lead with ten times 
as much gypsum by weight. This dust should be applied lightly, 
for it may burn. 


THE TOPS of early flowering bulbs may be cut down when they 
have become limp or have started to turn yellow. The practice 
is sometimes followed of braiding the tops in order that they may 
be hidden more readily among companion plants. 
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SLUG SHOT 
KILLS INSELTS 


The DEADLY Yet SAFE Spray 


Deadly to Sucking and Chewing 
Insects. 
Safe to Humans, Pets and Live- 
stock. 
You can dust or spray vegetables 
with SLUG SHOT and yet eat them 
without fear of harm. Spray SLUG 
SHOT freely also on flowering 
plants and shrubs. It’s double acting 
—kills insects and protects against 
many fungus diseases. 
2 Forms—Liquid and Dust 
Full Pound, Sifter-Top Can, 25c 
Ounce Bottle, makes 6 gals., 35c 


GRAPE and ROSE DUST 
Prevents Black Spot, Mildew 


The perfect fungicide, used by pro- 
fessional prize-winning rose growers 
and by thousands of successful ama- 
teurs. Does not disfigure foliage. 
Non-poisonous. 

Full Pound Sifter-Top Can, 35c 
SLUG SHOT, GRAPE and ROSE 
DUST and other Hammond 
Products are sold by most deal- 
ers in Garden Supplies. 

FREE CHART, “How to Control 
Garden Enemies,” is yours for 
the asking. Write for it. 


HAMMOND 
PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 




















JAP-RO-CIDE 


KILLS 
JAPANESE BEETLES 


More than a mere re- 
pellent—Jap-Ro-Cide 
renders beetles inac- 
tive almost instantly, 
actually kills in 24 to 
48 hours. Jap-Ro-Cide 
is NON-POISONOUS 
—absolutely safe for 
spraying fruits and 
vegetables — and 
leaves no unsightly 
residue! At the first 
sign of Japanese 
Beetles, spray flow- 
lawns and trees with 





ers, shrubs, 
Jap-Ro-Cide! 
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to Garden Club of America’s annual meeting held in 
Philadelphia this year, had special significance, inasmuch 
as this now famous organization had its beginning in the 
“city of brotherly love’’ just 
25 years ago. The anniversary 
was made the occasion for the 
presentation of an unusual pro- 
gram which lasted for a week, 
beginning May 9. The head- 
quarters were at the Belleview-Stratford, and six near-by 
clubs acted as hostesses. They were the Garden Club of Phila- 
delphia, the Weeders Garden Club, The Gardeners, the Gar- 
den Club of Westchester, the Four Counties Garden Club, the 
Planters Garden Club and the Wilmington Garden Club. 

The first-named club assumed particular importance at this 
time because it is the club of which the late Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, who founded the Garden Club of America, was a 
member. Mrs. Martin’s name was on the lips of most of the 
speakers. Mrs. Charles Willing of Chestnut Hill is now presi- 
dent of this club. Incidentally, Mrs. Martin’s daughter, Mrs. 
E. Florens Rivinus, is a vice-president of the Garden Club of 
America and was chairman of the executive committee which 
had charge of the arrangements for the anniversary meeting. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing: President, Mrs. Samuel Seabury, New York, N. Y.; 
Ist vice-president, Miss Aline Kate Fox, Fairfield, Conn.; 2nd 
vice-president, Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy, Chicago, Ill.; 3rd 
vice-president, Miss Mabel Choate, Stockbridge, Mass.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Gustav L. Stewart, Jr., Short 
Hills, N. J.; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Hermann G. Place, 
Millbrook, N. Y.; treasurer, Mrs. Harry T. Peters, Islip, 
Lok, oe 3: 

A pleasant event in connection with the annual meeting 
was the award of the Achievement Medal of the Garden Club 
of America to Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott for her notable work 
in hybridization, for her development of the Swarthmore 
Arboretum and for her great ability to inspire, encourage and 
help others in their pursuit of a higher standard in the field of 
horticulture. The presentation was made 
by the retiring president, Mrs. Robert H. 
Fife, and was accepted by Mrs. Scott in 
gracious words. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
week was a dinner at the Philadelphia Art 
Museum, which was attended by about 
1200 persons, including a number of 
guests. Tables were set in the upper cor- 
ridor of the main hall in the Museum with 
the wings of period rooms containing 
priceless treasures extending along both 
sides. These rooms were decorated with 
remarkable arrangements of flowers, each 
done by a garden club member. The light- 


Garden Club Members 


In Annual Conclave 





ing was so perfect that the effect was almost breath-taking. 
The skill with which this part of the anniversary celebration 
was executed exceeded anything of the sort ever attempted 
before and will long remain a 
happy memory in the minds of 
those who were fortunate enough 
to be present. 

Four mornings in the course 
of the week were given over to 
important meetings. They included a meeting of the council 
of presidents on Monday, the annual meeting itself on Tues- 
day, a horticultural meeting on Wednesday and a conserva- 
tion meeting on Thursday. 

The afternoons during the week were spent in visiting gar- 
dens in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 83 of these gardens being 
thrown open. Hostesses were on hand to escort the visitors, 
and, of course, a great many luncheons and dinner parties were 
held. Altogether, this anniversary stands out as a milestone 
in the history of the Garden Club of America. 


National Council Meeting 


Thirty-six of the 40 member states of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs met at Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, May 17, 18 and 19, only Kansas, Nebraska, Utah and 
Washington being absent. The largest delegation came from 
Ohio, 34; New York was second, with 32, and Texas third, 
with 30. Guests were present from the newly federated State 
of Montana and from Canada. The president, Mrs. O. W. 
Dynes, of Illinois, presided, and the resignation of the first 
vice-president, Mrs. Alden Vose of Connecticut, was accepted 
with much regret. Mrs. Donald Hastings of Georgia was 
appointed to serve the remaining year. 

The only election was that of the nominating committee, 
of which Mrs. F. J. Swift of New York is chairman. 

Mrs. G. R. Scruggs, Texas, chairman of awards, reported 
that the purple ribbon for flower shows had been awarded 
three times during the year—to the junior department of the 
Daisy Club of Morgan Park, IIl., for a map 
showing the trees of each state; and to the 
flower shows of the Lexington (Ky.) Garden 
Club and the Marian Scruggs Garden Club of 
Dallas, Texas, for horticultural achievement. 

Mrs. Zur Craine, New York, announced a 
garden play for rental, also slides for flower 
show committees, bird and garden center lec- 
tures. A new Longfellow garden lecture was 
recommended to clubs. Mrs. E. W. Frost, 
Arkansas, roadside development chairman, 
reported government support of this impor- 
tant work, with many awards of the National 
Council emblem. Rhode Island, the smallest 
state, awarded the greatest number, twenty. 





Mrs. O. W. DYNES 
President of the National 
Council. 
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Mrs. T. F. Roemele, Kentucky, reported a state law passed in 
Arizona forbidding the littering of highways. 

During the afternoon, gardens in Westchester County were 
visited. After dinner at the Glen Island Casino, a lecture by 
Professor Hugh Findlay was much enjoyed. 

Next morning business was resumed. Mrs. William Crocker, 
president of the New York federation, told the members that 
the radio officials cancelled a $40,000 contract in order to keep 
the garden broadcasts which the New York and New Jersey 
federations have put on the past two years. 

After luncheon, Miss Grace Cornell of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum lectured on ‘“‘Color with Flower Arrangements.” 
At the conclusion, visits were made to the Sky Gardens at 
Rockefeller Center, where tea was served by the hostess 
federation. In the evening a banquet with 400 present was 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel. Mrs. Crocker presided. 

After the banquet, the $25 prize for the best year book was 
awarded to the North Carolina federation by Mr. E. I. 
Farrington of Boston, editor of Horticulture. 

The Kellogg bronze medal for civic achievement was pre- 
sented by Mrs. H. H. Buxton of Massachusetts to the Forest 
Hills Garden Club of Richmond, Va., for the reclamation and 
native planting of a 100-acre tract of woodland near the city. 

Honorable mention was given to the Better Gardens Club 
of St. Louis, Mo., for the establishment of a garden in a 
tenement section. 

The Fischer Garden Center medal was given to the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Garden Center Institute, and a second award to the 
Stamford (Conn.) Garden Center, by Mrs. F. B. Stearns 
of Ohio. 

The New York bronze medal was presented by Mrs. 
Crocker to Mrs. James Baird for her rock garden and wild 
flower sanctuary at Scarsdale, and for outstanding accom- 
plishments. 

May 19 was Long Island day. In the morning Mrs. E. W. 
Frost, vice-president of the South Central Region, invited the 
members to the Fall conference at the Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas, October 12, 13 and 14. 

Mrs. Albert Fish, vice-president of the Rocky Mountain 
Region, will be the hostess for the 10th annual meeting at 
Colorado Springs, May 23, 24 and 25, 1939, at the Broad- 
moor Hotel. 

In the afternoon, three outstanding gardens were visited. 
That of Mrs. Harold Pratt at Glen Cove showed white and 
flame azaleas, and a remarkable woodland planting of thou- 
sands of Primula japonica. Curving banks of white camassias 
and narcissi had a unique ground cover of clover. 

A half-mile entrance drive between dogwood and azalea 
plantings led to the estate of Mr. W. R. Coe, Oyster Bay. 
Double purple wisterias were seen here, and a lovely white 
one, drooping into a turquoise pool. 

The Scheepers garden at Brookville, showed lilac bordered 
paths, lined with tulips of many colors, with eremuri and 
other Spring flowers. 


The American Orchid Society 


The American Orchid Society held its annual meeting and 
its exhibition this year at the estate of Mr. Joseph E. Widener, 
Elkins Park, Pa. The exhibition was unusually attractive 
with 40 participants, representing 13 private growers, 21 
commercial growers and six garden clubs. 

Mr. L. Sherman Adams of Wellesley, Mass., was credited 
with setting up the finest exhibit at the show. This exhibit 
contained a rare assortment of orchids in variety, including 
the lovely cypripedium Bordube, the odontiodas Cora and 
The Dutchess, and the miltonia St. Andre. The gold medals 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and that of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, as well as the Orchid 
Society's gold medal, went to Mr. Adams, who, in addition, 
won a silver medal and several awards of merit. 

Among the outstanding exhibits was a rare collection of 
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cymbidiums from Butterworth’s, Framingham, Mass., said to 
have come from Holland, and a large collection of cypripe- 
diums, including the green Cypripedium maudie. 

A particularly elaborate display set up by Hubert K. Dalton 
of Rumson, N. J., won the gold medal of the Garden Club of 
America among other honors. A gold medal was awarded, 
also, to Mr. Ernest B. Dane of Chestnut Hill, Mass., together 
with a certificate of cultural commendation for Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum. In the Dane collection were some new and rare 
Varieties. 

A gold medal was awarded to Mrs. E. Widener Dixon of 
Elkins Park, Pa., for a mixed exhibit of orchids banked high 
with ferns. She was given a certificate of culture for Oncidium 
aggregatum. A particularly fine exhibit of brassocattleyas and 
new hybrid cattleyas was made by Mr. Wharton Sinkler of 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

Mrs. William K. duPont of Wilmington, Del., won a 
gold medal with a collection which included orchids in vari- 
ety, among them handsome pink and red cymbidiums. These 
are only a few of the many exhibits entitled to attention. 

The society re-elected its officers with the exception of one 
trustee, Mr. W. A. Way of Southern Pines, N. C., who with- 
drew in favor of Mrs. Way. Mr. Wharton Sinkler of Elkins 
Park is president, Mr. David Lumsden of Bethesda, Md., is 
secretary, and Mr. Robert R. Roland of Nahant, Mass., is 
treasurer. 


American Iris Society Meeting 


The American Iris Society held its 19th annual meeting at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14, with the president, Dr. H. H. 
Everett of Lincoln, Neb., presiding. A large membership at- 
tended the banquet, after which reports were read by the 
officers of the society. 

Mr. B. Y. Morrison, secretary, reported a large increase in 
membership. The treasurer’s report read by Mr. J. P. Fish- 
burn showed the society to be in a strong financial condition. 

The vice-president, Mr. William J. McKee, gave a talk on 
iris judging. Mr. Morrison gave a talk on the iris in flower 
arrangements and Mrs. Herman E. Lewis showed colored 
slides illustrating many of the newer varieties. 

Garden pilgrimages included the gardens of Dr. H. L. 
Grant of Louisville, Ky.; Mr. John D. Wareham, Mrs. Silas 
B. Waters, Dr. Wylie Ayres and Mrs. J. F. Emigholz of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Miss Mary Williamson and Mr. Paul Cook 
of Bluffton, Ind., and Mr. E. G. Lapham of Elkhart, Ind. 

Among the new varieties which received special attention, 
were Exclusive, a light blue, and Indian Hills, a deep blue, 
introduced by Dr. Grant; Triptych, a large yellow of Mr. 
Wareham’s; Jasmania, a deep yellow of Dr. Ayres’; Sable, 
a rich deep blue by Paul Cook; Wabash, an ameena and E. B. 
Williamson, a copper red, by Miss Williamson; Christabel, a 
red bi-color and Belle Covert, a pink, by Mr. Lapham. 


American Rock Garden Society 


Hundreds of interesting plants in the Thompson. Memorial 
Rock Garden at the New York Botanical Garden were ready 
for the members of the American Rock Garden Society to 
admire when they visited the garden on May 16; Antennaria 
aprica from the West Coast, Chrysogonum virginicum from 
Piedmont, N. C., Cypripedium parviflorum pubescens, a na- 
tive orchid brought to the garden from Westchester County, 
Tulipa formosa and T. viridiflora among others. 

This visit was the occasion of the society’s fifth annual 
meeting, the business session being held in the Administration 
Building, prior to the inspection of the Thompson Memorial 
Rock Garden. Mrs. Clement S. Houghton of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., was re-elected president; Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell of 
Summit, N. J., secretary; Robert Senior of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
treasurer. T. H. Everett, horticulturist of the New York 
Botanical Garden, was elected vice-president. 














Coaxing Birds Into the Garden 


Much depends upon the attractions offered in the way 

of birdhouses, trees and shrubs and freedom from cats 
All photographs by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
IRDS, like all living creatures of the animal world, re- 
B quire essentially the same resources for their existence. 
Therefore, all that is really necessary to attract them to 
any given area can be divided into three basic categories— 
water, food and cover. The fact is sometimes overlooked, but 
birds must have water. If there is no natural supply very near, 
such as a pond or stream, the birds will not be likely to fre- 
quent your garden during the Summer months. In wilderness 
areas, one sees many more birds in and about bogs or near 
pools and streams than on some dry, wooded hillside or in 
arid fields. It is necessary, therefore, to provide some kind of 
bird bath—decorative or otherwise, it makes no difference to 
the birds. The water should not be over several inches deep. 
Care should be exercised in determining the location of the 
bird bath, especially when it is on the ground. Place it not too 
near shrubbery, for cats and other predators find it compara- 
tively easy to surprise birds while bath- 
ing, and capture is almost certain when 

the plumage is well soaked. 

Now as to the cover requirements. 
What do we mean by the word “‘cover”’ 
as applied to wild life? We mean any kind 
of natural shelter, defense, or protection 
from natural enemies. Dense brambles and 
thickets provide excellent protective cov- 
ering for birds and make them less open 
to attack from above and below. In the 
case of our avifauna, therefore, plant life 
in many forms furnishes this cover. In 
addition to protection during the day, 
certain trees and shrubs on your place pro- 
vide roosting places at night. For peaceful 
and safe night roosts, we mention espe- 
cially the evergreens—hemlocks, spruces, 
pines, and cedars, and of the latter the 
best is the red cedar, Juniperus virginiana. The eastern hem- 
lock, T’suga canadensis, is also very good. Excellent cover- 
affording shrubs are the Japanese barberry, Berberis thun- 
bergi, the ground juniper, Juniperus communis, the mountain 
laurel, Kalmia latifolia, European privet, Ligustrum vulgare, 
Tatarian honeysuckle, Lonicera tatarica, common buckthorn, 
Rhamnus cathartica, fragrant sumac, Rhus canadensis, com- 


Young flickers getting their first view of the big world outside the nest. 








Unusual skill is needed to photograph 
a hummingbird. 


mon elder, Sambucus cana- 
densis, Canada yew, Taxus 
canadensis, arrowwood, V1- 
burnum dentatum, nanny- 
berry, Viburnum lentago, 
and the black haw, Viburnum 
prunifolium. Some vines make 
good cover protection, espe- 
cially the two exotics—the 
Japanese creeper, Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata, and the common 
matrimony-vine, Lycitum 
halimifolium. In these two, 
birds find excellent nesting 
sites. 

Now we come to the last 
of the prerequisites—food. Although in the late Spring, Sum- 
mer and early Fall most birds feed extensively upon insects 
and other animal life, many, however, include in their diet the 
fruits of plants. How well aware of this 
fact is the possessor of a single cherry tree. 
But that is another story. Occasionally 
even the birds compete with man in pref- 
erential tastes. 

Before I name a number of trees, 
shrubs, and vines the fruits of which are 
especially attractive to birds, it will be of 
value to make a few practical suggestions. 
If you have room for a number of plants 
on your place, plan your selections with a 
view to the times of fruiting. In other 
words, make a time-table of the “‘arrivals’’ 
of fruits. See that you have those which 
will be in fruit in the early Summer, 
others which bear later in the Summer, 
and still others which will hold their 
berries throughout the Winter months. 
In early Summer, many species of birds 
feed fruits to their nestlings. In late Summer, the early south- 
ward-bound migrants will tarry in your garden, induced by 
ripening crops of berries. And during the Fall, great numbers 
of migrants will find their way to any bountiful supply. It is 
well to plant several shrubs of the same variety to obviate any 
chance of a complete stripping of all the fruit by large flocks 
of migrants. 

Something must be left for late stragglers and the Winter 
residents. In fact, in times of bitter cold and deep snows that 
cover up the seed-bearing weeds of field and wayside, berries 
of trees, shrubs, and vines are the last resource for many birds. 
By careful planning, then, natural food can be made available 
throughout the year. 

Certain trees, shrubs and vines are attractive to birds. Those 


that bear fruit in the Summer include the following: 

Shadbush, Amelanchier canadensis. This is known to attract 40 species 

Red mulberry, Morus rubra. One of the very best and eaten by at least 52 
species. 

Wild red cherry, Prunus pennsylvanica. This will serve to distract birds 
from other fruits in the garden. 

Choke cherry, P. virginiana. Seventy-four species have been observed 
eating this fruit. 

Blackberries and raspberries. They are eaten by at least 118 different kinds 
of birds. 

Scarlet elder, Sambucus pubens. 

High-bush blueberry, Vaccinium corymbosum. 


Fall and Winter trees and shrubs are listed below in the 


order of their excellence and desirability for food. 
Flowering Dogwood, Cornus florida. Especially loved by bluebirds, 
thrushes and robins. 
Red cedar, Juniperus virginiana. 
Flowering crab, Malus floribunda. 
Canada plum, Prunus nigra. 





A bluebird shows its appreciation of this 
type of nesting box. 
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Black cherry, P. serotina. Waxwings love the fruits. 

Sassafras, Sassafras variifolium. 

Mountain ash, Sorbus americana. 

Spicebush, Benzoin estivale. 

Alternate-leaved dogwood, Cornus alternifolia. 

Silky Dogwood, C. amomum. Over 80 species of birds patronize the 
various dogwoods. 

Panicled dogwood, C. paniculata. 

Red osier dogwood, C. stolonifera. 

Autumn Elzagnus, Eleagnus umbellata. 

Winged Euonymus, Euonymus alatus. 

Black alder, Ilex verticilata. Fine for grouse. 

Ground juniper, Juniperus communis. 

European privet, Ligustrum vulgare. 
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In the case of most nesting birds, the number should not 
exceed three or four to the acre. 

5. The most practical type of box is built so that it can 
be easily opened. Old nests should be removed from the boxes, 
and there should be a cleaning out after each brood. 

6. When building a house, have some particular species of 
bird in mind as a tenant, and study the requirements of that 
species. 

7. Ventilation must be considered. A hole or two, or a 

narrow slit under the roof, should be 





Bayberry, Myrica carolinensis. 

Swamp rose, Rosa palustris. 
Snowberry, Symphoricarpos racemosus. 
Coralberry, S. vulgaris. 


Certain vines attract birds, 
They include: 


Bittersweet, Celastrus scandens. 

Greenbrier, Smilax rotundifolia. 

Frost grape, Vitis cordifolia. 

Fox grape, V. labrusca. The wild grapes are 
especially popular and to be recommended. 


Hummingbirds may easily be at- 
tracted to the garden by the various 


too. 





Mr. T. E. Musselman, of Quincy, Ill., has 
experimented a great deal with bluebirds. 
In one year he placed 102 bluebird-houses 
along 43 miles of country road. Eighty-eight 
of these houses were occupied. He writes 
that "for the first time in 20 years, bluebirds 
are a common sight along the roads of 
Adams County, Ill., and | believe any other 
enthusiast can duplicate this experience." 


provided to help relieve the intense 
heat of noonday. This is a most im- 
portant safeguard for the young birds. 

8. One or two small holes in the 
bottom of the box should be provided 
for drainage after heavy rainstorms. 

Do not try to be too helpful in 
placing nesting material, as birds pre- 
fer to gather their own. There is no 
objection, however, to placing bits of 
hemp or flax, tufts of horsehair, or 
dried sphagnum where the birds will 








trumpet vines, larkspur, bee-balm, 

columbine and certain lilies. A sure way of attracting and even 
taming this smallest of our birds is by means of a solution of 
two parts water and one part sugar, placed in tiny brightly 
colored glass bottles or vials, or in containers covered with 
brilliantly colored cloth. These receptacles placed in the garden 
will afford much pleasure to man and bird alike. 

Some hints for the building of birdhouses may be worth 
while. 

1. Make the opening just large enough for the birds you 
wish to attract. As a rule, the hole should be well above the 
center of the box. 

2. Most songbirds like private houses and will not endure 
another family under the same roof. 

3. Use wooden boxes. The sun may heat a metal box and 
bake the young birds. 

4. Restrict the number of boxes put up in a certain area. 


find them. In the case of flickers, for 
instance, which build no nest, one can improve the usefulness 
of the box by supplying an inch or two of sawdust or shavings. 

In erecting the boxes, choose a sunny exposure. If the 
house is to be fastened to a tree, place it well down where 
it may be seen and will not be obscured by leaves. Suspended 
by a wire from a lower limb, the house is safe from cats. Some 
persons fasten the houses to a telegraph pole or place them on 
a post in the open. 

Whenever possible, bird boxes should be placed out very 
early in the Spring. Chickadees, which remain with us in the 
Winter in the northeastern part of the United States, often 
begin to excavate their nesting sites as early as February, al- 
though they do not nest until April. It is not too late to put 
up bird boxes as late as the first of May. 

—Carl W. Buchheister. 
Boston, Mass. 


Summer Care of the Lawn 


HERE are two points of view about the Summer care of 

lawns. One is that the grass should be allowed to grow 
longer than usual and the grass clippings be allowed to remain 
on the lawn—the other is that the grass should be regularly 
cut its usual length and the clippings removed with a grass 
catcher. Both points of view have strong advocates. The last 
method seems to be fundamentally, as well as practically, more 
correct. In the Summer, during July and August, under nor- 
mal conditions we are experiencing hot weather during which 
the grass has a resting period. It is desirable at this time to con- 
serve moisture as the rainfall is generally light. The longer the 
blades of grass are the greater is the surface from which water 
can be evaporated. If, therefore, the grass is kept cut its usual 
height, which is about one inch, it reduces to the most practi- 
cable area the surface from which water can be evaporated. All 
the water that can be retained in the soil during the Summer 
will mean that the lawn will be better for it and more ready 
to make good growth in the Fall. 

As far as the clippings are concerned, they form a dry cover- 
ing over the lawn when not removed and at times, as they 
accumulate, check the growth of new grass and aid in retard- 
ing the growth of existing grass. Generally they do not de- 
compose and aid the humus in the soil but rather form a dry 
and undesirable mat on the surface of the lawn. It is desirable 
that the surface soil should be clean to allow the free entrance 


of air into the soil and also to allow water to work into it 
easily. 


A few years ago, I tried to ascertain the volume of clippings 
from a lawn. The lawn was cut and the clippings raked with 
a bamboo rake. Four bushels of clippings were obtained. The 
next week when conditions were as identical as we could esti- 
mate, the grass was cut and the clippings caught in a grass 
catcher. Sixteen bushels were thus caught. Neither in the rak- 
ing nor in the use of the grass catcher were all the clippings 
removed. 

Whatever is done about cutting grass in Summer, some 
water should be given to replace the moisture evaporated. The 
suggestion sometimes made that long grass shades and protects 
the lawn from the sun may well be questioned. Cutting the 
lawn the usual height, removing the clippings and watering 
freely will, it seems to me, bring a lawn through the Summer in 
the best condition. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Correcting the Helenium’s Bad Habit 


|e were ine often develop the bad habit of folding their 
petals downward, which gives them a naked appearance. 
English gardeners have a remedy which is said to give perfect 
results. They water the plants every tenth day with a solution 
made by mixing one-half ounce of sulphate of potash in a 
gallon of water. 








Shrubs Which Give Early Flowers 


New and rare kinds and others which have 
been tested by time and found good 


plant of Fothergilla monticola, which I found a most 

pleasing and unusual native. With an ear for poetic desig- 
nation, someone has called its flowers those of the “‘bottle-brush 
tree,’ because conceivably one could degrade these charming 
white blooms to that small purpose. The variety that I have 
liked, together with its said-to-be-superior sister, F. major, 
seems to be an American native, although the latter is known 
only from cultivated plants. I consider it entirely on the basis 
of F. monticola, a hardy immigrant from North Carolina and 
Alabama. I doubt if it will ever get to be very large, but I do 
know it is very pleasing, for which reason I commend either 
species to those who ¢an find a nurseryman sufficiently pro- 
gressive to have plants. F. monticola blooms early and seems 
to be indifferent as to location. It is finishing its flowers about 
the time Spiraea vanhouttei enters into the picture. 

Zenobia pulverulenta is another one of these eastern Ameri- 
can shrubs which has proved hardy, although it came from 
North Carolina. It also carries the name of Andromeda pul- 
verulenta, under which form that pioneer plant lover of east- 
ern America, John Bartram, described it. Whatever be its 
name, it is a most delightful and unusual small shrub, hardly 
getting much above a yard in height and crowding itself in 
May or June with ericaceous flowers that look as if they were 
clustered and enlarged lilies-of-the-valley, although no lily- 
of-the-valley could ever hang just that way. I have seen it in 
some of the shows, for it appears to be easy to force. 

The plant is of a somewhat irregular, twisted form and 
seems, contrary to the habit of some of the ericaceous plants, 
not to be very excitable about whether it is in sweet or sour 
soil. It belongs on the front of the border, to which it will 
add some weeks of great distinction. There is one famous New 
Jersey nursery which I know has a considerable stock of the 
plant, wherefore nobody need write to me asking me where 
to get it. 

I have repeatedly called attention to the value of Syringa 
pubescens, a variety which seems, curiously enough, to be in- 
cluded with the other vulgaris varieties, although I should 
suspect it of relationship to S. persica, S. affinis, S. chinensis, 
and the like, by reason of its small flowers and large panicles. 
Its notably distinguishing quality, aside from its agreeable 
perfume and tremendous floriferousness, is the habit of the 
plant in blooming from top to bottom instead of only up in 
the air. It makes a rounded, symmetrical bush which, as | 
write these words, is, as it has previously been, of major 
beauty. The relatively small and agreeable leaves are concealed 
by the immense panicles of pale lilac blooms. It has long 
seemed to me that this is one of the best things that have come 
from China. 

Not the least of the merits of this little-used shrub is the 
fact that it can be easily rooted, and I have seen it flowered in 
a four-inch pot, so that its transport is surely facilitated. 
There is no criticism of its hardiness or of its endurance of 
average garden conditions, but there ought to be criticism of 
the fact that it has not long ago taken its proper place. 

Neillia sinensis is a pleasing variation from the spirza type 
of plant because of its carmine buds and lovely pink blooms 
which come all over a pleasant straight-up plant. It does not 
stay in bloom long, but it is doing good work right now, just 
about the time when deutzias are beginning to come. 

At “Breeze Hill,”’ S. vanhouttei began to do its best work 
at the right season and produced a cascade of white loveliness. 
Ten days before, however, the first of the roses unfolded its 
pale primrose loveliness on an extremely symmetrical and 
beautiful shrub. The subject in mind is known to nurserymen 


“Te year there bloomed for me for the first time a small 


as Rosa ece, although recently Dr. Alfred Rehder of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum and Dr. Boulenger of Belgium have attached 
the more pleasing name of R. primula to this great, grand and 
scarce shrub. I well remember that, Professor Charles S. Sar- 
gent told me at one time when I had the joy of walking about 
the Arnold Arboretum with him, that it was the one most 
beautiful species rose. 

Easily within reach through very many nurserymen is R. 
hugonis, which started out as ‘““The Golden Rose of China.” 
It comes about a week later than R. primula, is of a clear, 
bright, cheerful yellow color, and has so many flowers that 
they are crowded all around its twigs, instead of being only 
on the upper surface. It should replace a million spirzas and 





The zenobia is a native American shrub well worth 
getting acquainted with. 


deutzias with its unique and enduring loveliness. The leaves 
of this rose are also good and different, and its whole habit is 
excellent, save that, as indeed with most spirzas, too, it is 
better for a vigorous shearing once in eight or ten years. 

What has above been written relates to the very early roses 
which come with the earliest shrubs. The desirable yellow 
will be carried on promptly with R. xanthina, a wholly un- 
appreciated shrub rose. It can pass to the approximately con- 
ventional relation by taking into the shrub border some of the 
rugosa hybrids. Sarah Van Fleet, for example, will show her 
fragrant, broad, pink blooms before any hybrid tea, and F. J. 
Grootendorst will be making its red carnation show also early 
in the season. 

The other rugosa hybrids, such as Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, Blanc Double de Coubert and Schneezwerg come along 
early, and are superb shrubbery roses, or hedge roses, or gen- 
erally useful roses. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1937-38 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1938 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1938. 


Origin of the Name Camellia 


§ Beinn can be no doubt that the genus Camellia was 
named by Linnzus in honor of Georgius Josephus 
Camellus, as the name is given in the title of his Syllabus of 
the plants of the Philippine Islands, published in 1704 as an 
appendix to “‘Ray’s Historia plantarum.’’ The original form 
of the name, Georg Joseph Kamel, was latinized after the 
custom of the time and changed to Camellus. He was born in 
Brinn, Moravia, April 21, 1661, became a Jesuit priest and 
was sent to the Philippines, where he died in 1706. Besides 
describing Philippine plants, he devised a classification of 
plants according to characters of the fruit. 

It is true that Linnzus neither in his Genera plantarum nor 
in his Species plantarum gives any clue to the origin of the 
name, but if one turns to Linnzus’ ‘‘Philosophia Botanica’’ 
(1751) it becomes clear that he named the genus Camella in 
honor of that Jesuit priest. On Page 22 of his ‘“‘Philosophia 
Botanica’ he enumerates Camellus among the systematic 
botanists and refers to a system of classification of plants 
according to certain characters of the fruit which Camellus 
published in the work mentioned above. On Page 155 Lin- 
nzus mentions Camellia among the generic names proposed 
by him, and on Page 172 he enumerates Camellia among the 
genera named for prominent botanists. 

As he cites Camellus among prominent systematic botanists, 
there can be no doubt that~he intended to give the name 
Camellia in honor of G. J. Camellus, the botanist to whom 
he refers as the author of a new system of classification based 
on fruit characters. Therefore, the origin of the name Camellia 
is no mystery at all, and the authors who accepted the state- 
ment that the genus was named for Camellus perpetuated not 
a legend but a fact. 


—Alfred Rehder. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


NOTE: The editors accept Dr. Rehder’s conclusion as accurate beyond 
question. This letter should settle the question for all time. 
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The Water Culture Situation 


HE editors of Horticulture have been criticized somewhat 

for not devoting more space to the so-called water culture 
of plants which has been written up at length in certain maga- 
zines and given much publicity by various lecturers. Horti- 
culture has felt, however, that this system is not one which 
can be recommended to amateurs and convincing proof that 
this attitude of doubt is justified is being received from time 
to time. In the May issue of “‘Grower Talks,” a little maga- 
zine issued by Mr. George J. Ball, a florist of long standing 
and president-elect of the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, the following article appears: 


The fabulous ‘‘big yield’’ claims much publicized by water (not gravel) 
culture advocates have finally been discredited, even by the University of 
California itself, in a publication received from that school several weeks 
ago. It is now generally agreed that water cultures are only practicable under 
highly favorable conditions such as California or Florida climates, or possi- 
bly mid-western Summer conditions. For prolonged dark weather Winters, 
such as we experience, water culture just doesn’t seem to work. To further 
bear out this statement, consider that of the three or four mid-western flower 
growers working with soilless culture all are now using exclusively gravel 
methods. 


A similar opinion is expressed by Professor W. C. Walker 
of the University of Illinois in the official organ of the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society. He writes as follows: 


Growing plants without soil is still a problem of the laboratory and 
skilled experimenters as far as large scale production is concerned. 

Recent interest in the commercial production of plants without soil has 
led many to believe that the process is new, whereas records show that water 
cultures were used as early as 1699 and that the greatest activity was around 
1850 and 1915. 

Water culture means the putting into a tank of water those chemicals for 
growth and production that a plant normally finds in the soil. It is sup- 
posed that the elements will be in a greater constant strength and easier for 
the plant to get; thus faster and better growth will result, along with im- 
proved yields. Also, it is supposed to be possible to manipulate the chemi- 
cals so that certain plant phases may be changed, as well as to produce 
vegetables of different mineral and food content. To a limited degree these 
things have been done but not nearly as much as they have been publicized. 


NOTE: It should be understood that the methods discussed here do not 
include the starting of seedlings and cuttings in sand treated with fertilizing 
elements. That plan is feasible and useful and is described elsewhere in this 
number of Horticulture. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


HE following books have been added recently to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
may be borrowed by members: 


Adventures in bird protection; autobiography, by T. G. Pearson. 1937. 

As one gardener to another, by L. M. Ellis. 1937. 

Chinese gardens, by D. Graham. 1938. 

Commercial floriculture; ed. 4, by F. Bahr. 1937. 

Crop management and soil conservation, by J. F. Cox &% L. E. Jackson. 1937. 
Daffodil yearbook, 1937. Royal Horticultural Society. 1937. 

Delphinium, the book of the American Delphinium Society for 1937. 

England under trust, by J. Dixon-Scott. 1937. 
English garden, by R. Dutton. 1938. 

Famous gardens selected from ‘Country Life.”’ 
Flower portraits, by B. Henrey. 1938. 

Flowers and their travels, by F. M. Fox. 1936. 
Flowers in house and garden, by C. Spry. 1937. 
Food plants of the Philippines; 3d ed. rev., by P. J. Wester. 1925. 

Foods America gave the world, by A. H. Verrill. 1937. 

Forty years of gardening, by A. G. Hill. 1938. 

Garden bulbs in color, by J. H. McFarland, R. M. Hatton & D. Foley. 1938. 
Gardener’s omnibus, ed. by E. I. Farrington. 1938. 

Gardening indoors, by F. F. Rockwell & E. C. Grayson. 1938. 

Der Garten, by H. Koch. 1927. 

A general introduction to forestry in the United States, by N. C. Brown. 1935. 
The gladiolus, 1938. New England Gladiolus Society. 

Herbaceous borders and the waterside, by R. Sudell. 1938. 

House and Garden's portfolio of 25 flower prints, selected by R. Wright. 1937. 
The importance of bird life, by G. I. Hartley. 1922. 

In our country garden, by C. O. Davis. 1938. 

Lily yearbook, 1937. Royal Horticultural Society. 

Modern dahlias, by J. L. Roberts. 1938. 

Mushrooms of field and wood, by M. McKenny. 1929. 

The naming of plants, by V. Higgins. 1937. 

Old-time herbs for northern gardens, by M. W. Kamm. 1938. 

Our ferns, their haunts, habits and folklore; 2d ed., by W. N. Clute. 1938. 
Plants for the connoisseur, by T. Hay. 1938. 

Plants useful to man; ed. 2, by W. W. Robbins & F. Ramaley. 1937. 

Rose manual; rev. ed., by J. H. Nicolas. 1938. 

Spices, by H. N. Ridley. 1912. 

Theory and practice of silviculture, by F. S. Baker. 1934. 

Waste, the fight to save America, by D. C. Coyle. 1936. 

A year in my garden, comp. by P. W. Dempsey. 1938. 


937. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














UST about now, some of us in some gardens are more or 
less excited about ‘“Tulip Noire’’ and similar allegedly 
black flowers. We may be thinking, too, of the very dark 
lilacs, such as Congo or Vulcan or Toussaint |’Ouverture. If 
there is access to the best of the modern pansies we will be 
using “‘black’’ as an adjective in describing certain parts of 
certain flowers. A good many of us will have memories of the 
announcement, or newspaper disturbance, and the succeeding 
disappointments concerning the so-called ‘“‘Black Rose of 
Sangerhausen,”’ which went into commerce as ‘‘Nigrette’’ and 
is still there under more or less of a dark cloud. 

It is, therefore, a fair inquiry as to what constitutes a 
““‘black’’ flower. The dictionary defines black as “‘having little 
or no power to reflect light; of the color of jet.’’ Somewhere 
I have read another definition which suggested that ‘‘black”’ 
was the negation of color. Having worked with color as a 
printer for a long lifetime, I have been cognizant of the fact 
that black resulted when the three primary colors—yellow, 
red, blue—were superimposed one on another. There have 
been rumors of the optical production of black light, but I 
never saw any of it, because naturally you can not imagine 
yourself seeing in a black atmosphere. Many, many times I 
have taken a flower into the photographic darkroom in order 
to see what its color reflection was through the protective red 
light which provides the only source of operating illumination 
in that airless and confined space. 

Thus I have seen my scarlet necktie change to a rather dirty 
yellow, and have thus again proved to myself the truth of the 
statement of a very wise professor of chemistry who was my 
friend for many years. He said: “‘Color is not an attribute of 
nature, but entirely the result of reflections of various sub- 
stances received and reflected on the human retina.” 

But as related to flowers, I have not found any real black. 
These reflections have followed the intimate consideration this 
season of 80 varieties of hyacinths, some of which were very 
dark, and one of which, the variety Menelik, is nearer being 
absolutely black than any other flower I have ever seen. In 


any sort of shadow the center of the petals on these really 
pleasing bells is black, black, black. When transmitted light is 
applied, a very deep and rich purple is seen to be the basis, 
and that brings me to the statement that any so-called “‘black”’ 
flower is the darkest practicable form of some basic color. 

The Nigrette rose, for example, is not so much a dark scar- 
let as at is a dark purple. Fred Howard’s lovely rose Will 
Rogers has almost black shadings, but they are shadings of the 
richest deep crimson, and any honest observer who is not 
color-blind will, on close examination, find that all these very 
dark colors are related to crimson, scarlet, blue or purple, or 
even to green. 

While reflecting on this general subject it occurred to me 
that the wild ginger, Zingiber officinale, as produced right at 
the surface of the ground under its rich, round foliage, was 
very near to being black, but my mistake soon appeared when 
I found the flower obviously a deep brownish red. 

So I think I can answer my own question, the answer being 
that a black flower is not black at all, but the deepest form of 
some other color. Of all of the dark floral hues I have yet had 
contact with, this hyacinth appropriately named for the 
European monarch Menelik is the darkest. 


O DOUBT the editor will think that the following item 
ought to appear in the news department, but it is my 
personal ‘‘scoop,”’ and so | insist upon printing it here. 

The famous collection of dwarf trained trees of Japanese 
origin, long the joy and pride of the late Mr. Larz Anderson 
of Boston, has been presented to the Arnold Arboretum in 
Jamaica Plain. The presentation was made by Mrs. Anderson 
as had been desired by her husband, who was a close friend of 
the late Professor Charles S. Sargent, for 50 years director of 
the Arnold Arboretum. 

Mr. Anderson obtained these remarkable dwarf trees when 
he was ambassador to Japan. They have been tenderly nurtured 
for many years and have seldom been seen by the public, 





Some of the remarkable dwarf Japanese trees presented to the Arnold Arboretum in memory 
of the late Larz Anderson are more than 150 years old. 
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although they were exhibited at an Autumn show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1933. For a long time, 
a Japanese expert cared for the trees, keeping them trimmed 
and trained in picturesque shapes. Several of them are 150 
years old. One, at least, is 300 years old. Most of the trees are 
forms of Chamecyparis obtusa nana, but a few Japanese 
maples are included. 

These dwarf trees have been housed in a pavilion which has 
been constructed especially for them near the Bussey Institute 
at the Arboretum. This pavilion has been finished in natural 
wood, no paint being used, and is partially open so that 
plenty of air may enter, although high winds will be excluded. 
The trees will be kept there under careful supervision during 
the warm weather but will be moved indoors, of course, when 
Winter comes. 

Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, who is now the head of the Arnold 
Arboretum, as well as of the other Harvard University bo- 
tanical and horticultural institutions, has a particular interest 
in these dwarf trees, inasmuch as he spent many years of his 
early life in the Orient and is familiar with the long and 
tedious process by which trees of this kind are developed in 
their strange stunted forms. 


spite of my friends have been arguing as to the most 
popular annual for general planting. Years ago the vote 
doubtless would have gone to petunias. Now, however, there 
seems to be a question as to whether the zinnia or the marigold 
stands highest in popular favor. There are differences of opin- 
ion as to marigolds themselves. Some garden makers are happy 
to find new kinds from which the characteristic marigold odor 
has been eliminated, while others insist that they feel that they 
have lost something when they do not find this heavy scent 
present. To such persons the new type of marigold is much 
like the new fragrantless heliotropes. My own feeling is that 
the development of these marigolds of scentless foliage has 
extended their usefulness, but I am not certain on this point. 
Certainly they are being widely planted. 





Burpee’s Gold Marigold is one of the varieties with odorless foliage. 
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OME time since, mention was made of the fact that liquid 
glue can be used to prevent the petals of geranium flowers 
dropping too quickly. Single geraniums always have had this 
failing, but doubles are less prone to it. Single scarlet gerani- 
ums are grown for cut flowers in England, and before the 
bunched blooms are sent to market, all the open pips are given 
a drop of transparent gum, known as floral gum. 
Streptocarpus flowers have this habit of dropping, but the 
entire petunia-like flower slides off while in perfect condition. 
The stamens never miss the stigma, so that after two or three 
days the lengthening seed pod pushes the flower from its foun- 
dations. I have tried both gum and removing the stamens with 
varying success. 


N THE December 1 issue of Horticulture, a Victoria, B. C., 
writer reported 528% pounds of potatoes from one pound 
of tubers as a world’s record. If the writer will dig back into 
history he will conclude the 528 %4 pounds as just a good crop, 
produced, of course, by hard cutting of the seed tubers and pos- 
sibly by separating the eyes and using them as cuttings. None of 
the ancient records are at hand, but in the days of the Great 
English potato boom, about 1900, when new varieties were 
selling at any price from $25 to $500 a pound, one noted 
plantsman bought, if I recall rightly, one pound of Eldorado, 
and by greenhouse propagation, raised and sold close to $5,000 
worth of green plants at $5 each. He planted the balance and 
dug nearly a ton. And then the boom blew up. 


The Illustration on the Cover 


b Be. plant which is pictured on the cover of this issue ap- 
parently found favor at one time as a garden subject, but 
for many years has been forgotten. The photograph comes 
from the J. Horace McFarland Company of Harrisburg, Pa., 
together with the information that the plant was received 
from the Bureau of Plant Introduction of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1936. It bloomed in the gardens 
at Breeze Hill in 1937, at which time the following note was 
made: 


Selinum tenuifolium is a five foot plant with a dozen canes bearing tiny 
ferny foliage in great flat leaves 15 inches long and as broad at the base of 
the triangle, the color light green. It has umbelliferous flowers (the heads 
looking like wild carrot), five inches across, greenish gray in color. Each 
head is composed of about 40 half-inch heads of tiny five-petaled flowers, 
which have a peculiar scent. It is a beautiful plant. 


L. H. Bailey lists the plant in ‘““The Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture’ and describes it as, “‘A hardy perennial with 
finely cut fern-like foliage and stems often eight feet high, 
branched, with numerous umbels of white flowers.’’ He states 
that it was offered as a novelty in America in 1899 and recom- 
mended as a foliage plant for single lawn specimens. 

The firm responsible for the American introduction was 
Henry A. Dreer of Philadelphia. Listed as Oreocome candollei 
(an obsolete name given by Bailey), a glowing description is 
found in Dreer’s 1899 catalogue: 


The most beautiful decorative hardy perennial plant that has yet come 
to our notice. When we saw this plant growing in the open border the past 
Summer, we were at once struck with the elegant graceful beauty of its 
foliage, which in well-established plants grows from 24 to 30 inches long, 
is of a bright, fresh green color, and resembles the beautiful Mexican tree- 
fern, Cibotimum schiedei. 

The flower stems should be removed as fast as they appear, which develops 
the foliage to its full beauty. The plant possesses a grace and elegance found 
in no other hardy plant. 

Dreer’s again listed the plant in their 1900 catalogue, but 
it did not appear in their 1901 catalogue, and apparently has 
not been offered by them since that time. 

Selinum is the Greek name for parsley and the plant belongs 
to the parsley family. Selinum tenuifolium is, therefore, a 
close relative of garden parsley, celery and the carrot, as well 
as the flavoring herbs caraway, anise, sweet cicely, chervil, 
dill, fennel and lovage. The flowers of S. tenuifolium appear 
in early Summer. 











Seedlings and Cuttings Started in Sand 


Experience has proven the new plan to be a great boon to 
garden makers—This article tells just how the work is done 


ECENT discoveries in modern methods of seed planting 
R without soil are giving marvelous results and with or- 
dinary care can easily be followed by the amateur. But, 
you may ask, what are we to turn to if we do not use soil? It 
has been demonstrated that sand, the coarse, yellow kind used 
by builders, is the best planting medium to be had. It should 
be sifted free from any foreign matter present and put into a 
glazed pot or a tin can with a few holes punched in the bot- 
tom. One that coffee comes in is excellent, as it is both wide 
and shallow. Do not use an ordinary terra cotta flower pot; its 
porosity allows too much evaporation, and the drying out is 
fatal to young seedlings. Assuming that we are using the coffee 
tin, it should be filled with sand to within two inches of the 
top. A kettle of ‘‘madly boiling’’ water is then slowly poured 
over it and allowed to run through the holes. This will take 
about 10 minutes and will kill all existing bacteria. Allow a 
few hours for the sand to cool before planting your seeds. 


Seedlings Must Be Fed 


OW, as we all know, sand does not have the nutrient 
qualities of soil, and the tiny seeds have little capacity 
for the storing of food to help the embryo plants on their 
way. Therefore, the gardener must provide the necessary plant 
food. A pint bottle with a sprinkler top set in a cork (found 
at the notions store) is filled with cold water. To the water is 
added one teaspoonful of any of the balanced plant foods 
which contain the six major elements essential for growth: 
potash, phosphorus, nitrogen, calcium, sulphur and magne- 
sium. This is an excellent feeding apparatus. To help main- 
tain moisture the can should be set in a pan filled with water 
to the depth of one inch. The seeds should merely be pressed 
into the sand—the smaller the seed the lighter it should be 
pressed—and a small block of wood is helpful in planting, as 
it can be used to tamp the sand around the seed. After plant- 
ing, cover the can with a piece of newspaper and place it in a 
sunny window until germination takes place, which will be 
within a few days. I had the surprise of my life to see some 
marigolds stick their heads out of the sand three days after 
they had been planted. If the sand absorbs too much water 
from the “‘reservoir,’’ the can should be set on a dish filled 
with pebbles, for too much moisture is just as bad as not 
enough. 

As soon as the seeds have sprouted, the newspaper may be 
removed. Now we must get out our feeding bottle. Shake it 
well and spray the damp sand gently with the mixture before 
mentioned. The fine holes in the sprinkler top will admit just 
enough food without danger of washing the young plants 
away, as is likely to happen with a coarser sprinkler. If by 
any chance the sand appears a bit dry, water with another 
bottle, using the same sprinkler, before administering the 
food. This will keep the nourishment at the roots, where it is 
absorbed by the plants. The food mixture must be used with 
discretion, however. Twice or three times a week is usually 
sufficient, but should the leaves have a yellowish tinge, con- 
sider this signal as good as a wail from a baby who is hungry, 
and act accordingly. 

You will be astonished at the size and vigor of seedlings 
grown by this method. Being free from the danger of con- 
tamination from bacteria, they develop into strong, healthy 
plants with a root system far superior to that acquired by 
means of the old soil treatment. They can be transplanted 
directly to the garden from their tin “‘cradle’’ and, with a bit 





*From a radio broadcast by Mrs. Moses W. Fairtoute, vice-president of 
the Garden Club of New Jersey, over Station W.O.R. 


of shelter from a friendly strawberry box for a day or two, 
will be contented in their wider surroundings. 


Sand for Rooting Cuttings 


| wen seeds to plants is the next step. Most gardeners have 
favorites which they may wish to increase without wait- 
ing for the slow growth of the seeds. By means of a simple 
propagating pot, which can be made at home at practically no 
expense, you can make dozens of cuttings and thus increase 
your stock to your heart’s content. Sterilize some sand by the 
boiling water process previously mentioned and add enough 
peat moss to an equal amount of sand to fill a ten-inch pot— 
the regular terra-cotta kind this time. Place a few pieces of 
broken pot over the hole, and into the peat and sand mixture 
insert a four-inch pot, screwing it down into the sand until it 
is three-quarters of the way. Fill this pot with water and you 
are ready to start business. 

The next time your neighbor asks you to come over and 
help yourself to cuttings from her garden, grab your scissors 
and run. As you snip here and there of the desired things, be 
sure to take the side shoots in preference to the strong growth. 
Cutting at or below a node or joint has become obsolete—you 
need not worry about it. The slips safely detached must be 
put into the propagating pot at once. Just tarry long enough 
to thank your friend for her generosity and then hie yourself 
to the sun porch, or wherever you have your indoor plants, 
and press each little slip into the sand-peat mixture at a depth 
of not more than half its length. Place the slips near the outer 
rim of the large pot and forget about them after you have 
covered the pot with a piece of paper. Watering will be taken 
care of by the little reservoir in the center. The cuttings will 
root in a few days, according to their kind, and if there was a 
bud on the tip of any one of them it will bloom just as if it 
were On its parent plant. 

There are some cuttings with woody stems, such as those of 
azaleas and magnolias, which are more difficult to root. It 
seems that they do better in plain sand. Chemicals can be 
relied upon to aid such as are slow to root if a solution is 
made up consisting of one level tablespoonful of permanga- 
nate of potash crystals to two and one-half gallons of water. 
Part of it is poured over the sand and allowed to soak for 24 
hours before the slips are set out. This solution is also helpful 
in combating the damping-off fungus and is a good preventive 
against other bacteria, if you have one lone slip of a rare 
specimen. A slightly stronger solution of this preparation— 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls to three gallons of water— 
should be used for the cuttings of older wood or evergreens. 
Soak their lower ends for 24 hours and place in the pot with- 
out further rinsing. 


Rooting Dahlias in Sand 


UST now many gardeners are beginning to look over their 
dahlia roots. Perhaps you have found, to your dismay, that 
only one root of a fine variety has survived the Winter. Do 
not bemoan your loss; just place the root on a bed of sand in 
a moist, warm spot, and when the little sprouts begin to 
show, cut them from the stalk, leaving a bit for the next 
shoot to grow on. Then place the shoots in the propagating 
pot. Many fine plants will result, and they are well worth the 
effort expended. Begonias, geraniums, and chrysanthemums, 
as well as countless annuals and perennials, can easily be 
rooted in this pot. 

A particularly fine long-stemmed white petunia which I 
wished to have as a cut flower during the Winter was rooted in 
this way from cuttings taken in the late Summer. From these 
cuttings I had a goodly array of plants which I kept in our little 
greenhouse all Winter. The lovely blooms created a sensation 
in arrangements in combination with other flowers. 
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Birds to Control the Beetles 


EAR EDITOR—As a reader of Horticulture I am very 

much interested in all its topics, and particularly the 

control of Japanese beetles. I would like to tell my experience 
for I am sure it will work for others, too. 

I love birds and I have a feeding tray built on my window 
sill where I can easily put food in Summer and Winter, and 
in this way I have birds (common birds considered by man) 
coming every little while during the day to the feeder tray. 
Just as soon as the ground thaws for Spring the starlings poke 
their bills into the ground and get out the Japanese beetles as 
they are coming to the top. Last year many sections of my 
yard were actually plowed up by a flock of starlings, and 
among them were sparrows. My garden had fewer beetles than 
my neighbors’ and fewer bugs of all kinds. Some of my 
neighbors were overrun with cutworms and aphids, but I had 
no cutworms and fewer aphids than they. Yet I did not use 
one drop of poison in my yard; I kept my plants clean with 
ivory soap and water and the birds did the rest. I have seen 
the sparrows go over my plants for aphids and could see them 
grab a Japanese beetle, then fly down to the concrete and 
knock him apart. 

I have bird houses in the trees and bird baths Summer and 
Winter. With food all the time in the tray there are birds in 
my yard most of the year, and I feel if man would only do 
away with this poison method being spread about we would 
have more birds to help us out. I grew sick last year to see 
some of these dear little helpers of man come down to me, 
too sick to fly-to the sill; they had no doubt fed on some of 
the poison for the beetles. 

My experience to control the Japanese beetles is more and 
more birds and more information as to how to bring them 
about us, and less and less use of poison, for poison is bound 
to bring about less bird life and so more trouble for man. 

—RMrs. La Blanche Weeks. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


What Parallel Gradation Is 


EAR EDITOR—The use of the term parallel gradation 
is typical of the efforts of some to make flower arrange- 
ment and flower show judging different. All of us have been 
subject to parallel gradation in school, but the teachers just 
call it grading. Why not the same for flower shows? Inci- 
dentally, this system has been used in the 4-H Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club exhibits, including flowers and _ vegetables, 
throughout the United States for over 20 years. 
—Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Coal Ashes in Gardens 


EAR EDITOR—My experience over a period of 50 years 
with ashes in the garden tallies with that of Mrs. Frank 
Leininger (Horticulture, April 15). As a boy I noticed the 
remarkable vigor and color of grass growing on the ash and 
clinker roads back of the garden. When I was able to experi- 
ment for myself I used them, finely sifted, on lawns and putt- 
ing greens; a thin sprinkling from time to time. The results 
were remarkable. They seem to have a wonderful effect upon 
clover. Of course, they were weathered for a time first. 

Now, for a few years I have been growing lilies from seed, 
and coal ashes form a large item of the compost used. The 
finest Lilium auratum I ever grew, or saw, were growing in a 
hole nearly filled with clinkers and ashes. How they got there 
is another story. Cypripedium insigne in the greenhouse sim- 


ply revels amongst the clinkers in the pots’ drainage. Why? 
I do not know, not being a chemist. I assert nothing, nor 
have any theory. These are simply my findings. 

—Robert A. Anderson. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Experiences in Hedge Planting 


EAR EDITOR—I have just looked through your issue 

of May 15, and I think that the writer of the first item 

in the ‘“‘Rambling Observations’ column may eventually be 

able to qualify as an Ambassador at the Court of St. James 

for his diplomatic handling of his subject without being 
specific. 

With reference to the second item, however, about the 
use of Ulmus pumila, may I say this: I have known for a 
long time that this tree is being used for hedge purposes in 
Siberia and Manchuria. Some years ago I had a problem in a 
garden that I was making in Connecticut. As it was visible 
from the public road, a high hedge was wanted very quickly. 
I was fortunate in being able to find sufficient plants of Car- 
pinus caroliniana, our native hornbeam, six feet high. This is 
infinitely better than the European hornbeam sometimes rec- 
ommended. Yet, strange to relate, I do not know where I 
could look for another such hedge as the one I planted. 

Since I have become familiar with Ulmus pumila, I have 
made up my mind that should I again be asked to provide, or 
suggest, a tall hedge, I would go to a nursery and get some 
six-foot high, untrimmed young trees of this kind and plant 
them. I am sure that within a couple of years there would be 
a hedge one could neither see over nor through. 

—Arthur Herrington. 
New York, N. Y. 


Way to Preserve Horticulture 


Lr EDI TOR—For several years I filed away clippings 
from Horticulture, realizing all the time I was losing 
many important articles on the wrong side of the page. 

Finally I devised a plan for saving the whole magazine. I 
buy a loose leaf note book, 13 by 1014 inches and punch the 
two holes in the magazines with a leather punch. 

With a label pasted on the cover and the general index 
published every December, I have the best garden reference 
book to be had. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, II. 


Pink Lilies-of-the-Valley 


EAR EDITOR—With extreme skepticism, I bought 
three pips of the pink lily-of-the-valley in the Spring of 
1935. They were weak and stringy. The first Winter they 
heaved so that I put jelly glasses over them until Spring, then 
covered them with old cow manure. Last Fall I mounded the 
spot with old manure, and thus avoided heaving. 

The scapes of the peach-pink bells are inclined to branch: 
it looks as if they might have a strain of the rare rose Solo- 
mon’s Seal, which grows by rock springs on our highest 
Pennsylvania mountain summits—a rare plant that is never 
dry or hot or dusty. The pink lily-of-the-valley has dark 
sprouts and stem sheaths, also, like this mountaineer. 

The fact that the pink convallaria is really pink, and self- 
fertile, opens up a road for further breaks in this delightful 
plant. 


Pictston, Po. —Emily Johnson. 
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THE SPRING CROP OF NEW BOOKS 














New Book About Flower Shows 

“Flower Shows and How to Stage Them,”’ by Adele S. Fi.aer. Published 
by Richard R. Smith, New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 

“This book sets forth lucidly and practicably the hidden 
mechanics which, if adhered to, will make a show a success 
and will give that appearance of easy smoothness and charm 
which can be obtained only by those two essentials—system 
and hard work.” This quotation is from the foreword and 
was written by Mrs. Cornelia V. W. Kellogg, honorary presi- 
dent of the National Council of State Garden Clubs. Nothing 
more should be needed to commend a book to garden-club 
members. The book is remarkably comprehensive, embracing 
every factor which is likely to be met with in the planning, 
setting up and judging of flower exhibitions. The author goes 
farther than most writers on this subject, because she includes 
outdoor shows and suggests ways for bringing about the im- 
provement of gasoline stations and wayside stations, as well 
as methods by which to get rid of unsightly objects along the 
highways. The illustrations, of which there are many, include 
sketches and floor plans of decorative gas stations and wayside 
stations. Garden club members and others are certain to find 
this book a useful guide. 


Book by an Expert Amateur 

“Forty Years of Gardening,’’ by Anna Gilman Hill. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 

One feels that he is in the company of a master gardener by 
the time he has read the first chapter in this book. It is a first- 
person book—a book which chronicles the development of an 
attractive home and a lovely garden. The book is written in 
and around this garden. It is informal but not commonplace. 
It discusses people as well as plants but only people who are 
associated with plants. It covers about every phase of garden 
making which the amateur or the seasoned gardener is likely 
to encounter. Most of the newer plants are listed along with 
the older kinds which experience has shown to be indispens- 
able. No more need to be said to show that this is distinctly a 
worth while, readable and entertaining volume. Those who 
have read the author's contributions to the bulletin of the 
Garden Club of America will naturally expect just such a 
book. It deserves a place near the top of this season’s horticul- 
tural book offerings and its readers will be many. 


Richardson Wrights’ Day Book 

‘*The Gardener's Day Book,’’ by Richardson Wright. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.50. 

“The Gardener's Day Book’’ follows, amplifies and ex- 
tends the author’s “‘Bed Books’’—two of them—which have 
amused and instructed thousands of readers. It carries one 
through the year, month by month, with a series of tussie- 
mussies, in which philosophy, humor and pertinent cultural 
notes are interwoven with the skill which has given Mr. 
Wright his high place among garden writers. Much travel, 
much reading and a wide acquaintanceship help to make a 
book which will be read with pleasure and profit. 


Prof. Bailey Now Turns to Pinks 


‘“The Garden of Pinks,’’ by Liberty Hyde Bailey. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Having gone about as far as he could go in the matter of 
horticultural encyclopedias, Dr. Bailey is devoting himself to 
the production of books dealing with individual plants or 
plant species. An entertaining book about gourds is followed 


by this one, which tells more about all forms of the great 
genus dianthus than any other book which has yet been 
written. Even the pink which grows under glass, the green- 
house carnation, has not been overlooked, and there are two 
chapters on insect pests and diseases. The book is illustrated 
with many line drawings and has an elaborate key. It will 
take its place as a standard guide to the cultivation of the 
dianthus. 


Little Book With Many Pictures 


“Annuals for Your Garden,’’ by Daniel J. Foley. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $1.00 


Mr. Foley has packed the essential cultivation requirements 
for most of the more common annuals in the 96 pages of this 
attractive little book. He has something to say, too, about 
varieties. The illustrations, all of them in high color, give the 
book distinction. The color plates have that excellent quality 
which is always associated with the J. Horace McFarland 
Company in Harrisburg, Pa. And Mr. Foley pays personal 
tribute to Dr. McFarland in the making of the book. 


Home-Made Gadgets Galore 

“‘Handy Farm Devices,’’ by Rolfe Cobleigh. Published by the Orange 
Judd Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 

Doubtless, the average garden maker will not be interested 
in the part of this book which has to do with the construction 
of appliances for the care of hogs, poultry, cattle and sheep, 
but somewhere in the book he will find suggestions that will 
be of value—suggestions that will help him in the making of 
plant supports, hotbeds, coldframes, garden cultivators, fruit 
picking devices and the like. Moreover, he will be certain to 
admire the ingenuity which has produced this book with its 
hundreds of short cuts and home-made implements. 


A Book for Northern Gardeners 


‘“The Northern Garden,’’ by Daisy T. Abbott. Published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. Price $.75. 


This appears to be the first book which has been written 
exclusively for garden makers in the North. In order to qual- 
ify for mention in this book, a plant must be hardy enough to 
go through the rigorous Winters to be found in Minnesota. 
The book is not confined to a discussion of varieties, however. 
On the contrary, it is filled with detailed instructions for 
garden operations of all kinds, beginning in February and 
running through the year. This book is certain to be well 
received, and one might wish that it had board covers instead 
of paper covers, even though the price were made $1.00. 


Leonard Barron's Last Book 


“Gardening for the Small Place,’’ by Leonard Barron. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


This posthumous work of the late Mr. Barron will be prized 
partly for sentimental reasons but also for the useful informa- 
tion which it contains. Mr. Barron’s intriguing style may be 
judged from the following quotation, which incidentally is 
timely: 

Iris fanciers will tell you that the time to plant the German or bearded iris 
is August. But if a friend offers you some at any other season, take them. 
Carefully dug even in May, with a good ball of earth about the roots they will 
bloom about as well as if they had not been disturbed. One nice thing about 
irises is that you cannot easily get a poor one. The bearded iris does not need a 
rich soil. It likes lime rubbish such as the mason drops when building. Even 


if planted in spots so well drained that other plants do not thrive without 
watering the bearded iris grows luxuriantly. 














Tulip Varieties at This Year's Shows 


The color range is constantly being in- 
creased in this favorite of the May garden 


during recent weeks, and have brought to the attention 

of the garden maker not only old favorites, but many of 
the newer varieties. The color range of these bulbs which add 
so much to the beauty of May-time gardens has been greatly 
increased in recent years. In fact, the only color which is now 
missing is a true blue. 

Probably the fabled “‘black tulip’’ will never become a 
reality, but Queen of the Night does closely approach it. A 
recently introduced variety, it will undoubtedly be hailed as a 
“black tulip,’’ for it seems to be darker and superior to 
Mystery and La Tulipe Noire. Close examination reveals that 
Queen of the Night is a very dark purple. 

A few years ago white Darwin tulips were unknown, but 
now several varieties are available. Zwanenburg and Mrs. 
Grullemans are now known to most garden makers. Glacier is 
a giant pure white kind which has a white base and white 
anthers, and Kriemhilde is a creamy white, which also has a 
white base and white anthers. Carrara is among the best of 
the white Cottage tulips. 

The lily-flowered tulips with their gracefully recurving 
petals are constantly increasing in popularity. Fascinating is a 
variety which seems to hold the eyes of all visitors at the 
shows. It is a soft pale yellow. Primrose Delight is a some- 
what darker yellow, and Leonore is very brilliant deep yel- 
low. A rich rose-pink, which closely resembles the coloring of 
that standard favorite, Clara Butt, is found in Sirene. The 
lily-flowered tulips, because of their graceful form, are par- 
ticularly desirable for cutting. 

Outstanding in every exhibition in which it is shown is 
the variety Indian Chief. It is a beautiful coppery brown 
shaded with mahogany and yellow. Dom Pedro is another 
kind which is coppery brown in color, but the shading in it is 
a soft rose. Bronze Queen belongs to the same color group, 
but is much lighter. 

Still lighter is that favorite, which has delighted garden 
makers for a number of years with its delightful fragrance, 
Ambrosia. It is pale terra cotta and amber with a rosy glow. 
Marjorie Bowen is a striking rose and salmon combination. 
Vivid rose petals edged with amber make Dido a very lovely 
variety. The delightful variety Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, with its 
blending of many soft colors, was singled out as the best 
bloom on display at the Boston show. A subtle blending of 
rose, lavender and beige is highlighted with soft yellow. 

Glowing orange with varied shading is found in Reful- 
gence, Afterglow, and Claudius Pernet. Beranger is a tawny 
orange. Creation is orange shaded with bronze. Reddish 
orange is probably the best description of Alice Keith. 

Moonlight is rated as the best pale yellow variety. The 
color pleases everyone and the flower is very long. Mrs. John 
T. Scheepers is a very large, deep golden yellow kind of com- 
paratively recent introduction which is being received with 
favor wherever shown. Lemon Queen is the soft yellow de- 
scribed by its name. A sunny, ‘gay yellow, flushed with bril- 
liant red describes Jeanne Desor. Yellow Giant is a new 
yellow Darwin of very rich color. 

A splendid array of pink tulips is available. A decided im- 


"| aaa shows have been taking the center of the stage 


provement on the old favorite Princess Elizabeth is the new © 


brilliant pink Darwin called Adoration. The large flowers of 
rose-pink Kathleen Parlow are edged with silvery bands. The 
variety called Venus is rose color with a silvery sheen. Princess 
Mary, one of the finest of all Darwin tulips, is a rich rose 
color, set off by a blue base and a white halo. Another variety 
named in honor of the British royal family, King George V 


rates among the best of the Darwins. It is cherry-rose with an 
intense blue base. 

One of the finest of the red tulips is Eclipse, which is a deep 
crimson bloom with a large black base edged with white. New 
Orleans has plum-red flowers which shade to a deep crimson. 
Scarlet Beauty has large flowers which are described by its 
name. The color of G. W. Leak is very brilliant, being a 
vermilion scarlet with a yellow base. Scarlet Glory is another 
tulip which can be described in the same terms. 

Among the deeper reds, Margaux is a deep wine color 
which is effectively set off by the blue base. Mahogany is the 
true shade described by its name. 

Anton Mauve has violet as its darkest tone, but shades to a 
lilac which turns silver at the edges. Insurpassable has very 
large lilac flowers. Helen Wills is a very lovely blue-lavender 
with a bluish white base. 

The Bishop is an outstanding variety which is deep violet 
in color. Rosy purple flushed with bronze is the unusual color 
combination of Marechal Victor. Louis XIV is dark bluish 
purple with a golden brown margin. 


A Fast-Growing Evergreen Euonymus 


ANY gardeners hesitate using the various evergreen forms 
of euonymus because of their relative slowness in getting 
started. This is not true of Euonymus radicans coloratus. A 
most versatile plant, it may be used as a prostrate growing 
ground cover, or as a vine on a wall, tree or building. It is as 
hardy, if not hardier than its parent, E. radicans, and much 
faster growing. Although easily identified by the reddish color 
of the leaves in Winter, it is often sold as other forms of 
E. radicans and all too seldom by its own name. 


Columbus, Ohio. —Victor H. Ries. 


Fascinating is a lovely soft yellow lily-Alowered tulip which is meeting with favor. 
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A Good Grass Substitute 


E HAVE found the turfing daisy, Matricaria tchihat- 

chewt, a rather satisfactory grass substitute under many 
varied conditions. It makes a low, close mat of finely cut 
foliage, never over two inches high, usually not above one 
inch. Due to the much dissected and dense foliage, the effect 
is very grass-like, although the green is deeper and richer than 
that of the usual lawn. This daisy will thrive in dry situa- 
tions, making a good showing on all save excessively sandy 
soils. It thrives in full sun, or it will do well in light shade, 
but not in heavy shade. The turfing daisy will not tolerate an 
excess of moisture for any considerable period. It may not die 
out, but it will turn brown, and take a considerable time to 
recover if water stands on it long, or if its roots are in un- 
drained soil. 

In May, or, further North, in June, the turfing daisy justi- 
fies the latter part of its name by sending up a multitude of 
pretty little white daisy flowers, yellow centered, each on a 
three-inch stem. There is but the one bloom crop each year. 
Clipping with a lawn mower set a bit high will remove the 
flowerheads, and this is the single attention needed throughout 
the season. 

Propagation may be through division, or by the sowing of 
seeds. Seeds sown in open-ground seed beds or in unheated 
frames in the Autumn will germinate strongly the next 
Spring. They will also usually germinate well if sown at the 
earliest possible moment in the Spring while the soil is still 
cool, but the seeds are apt to be very slow in starting if sown 
after the soil temperatures are high. A quick way to get a 
stand of the turfing daisy is to use plants. Even the tiniest 
rooted sprigs set 12 to 16 inches apart will spread in a few 
weeks, rooting in continuously as they go, to form a solid 
turf. 

This daisy seems to be of full winter-hardiness. While it is 
not evergreen, it approaches that condition, for the foliage 
mat retains good color until well into Winter. 

—Rex. D. Pearce. 
Merchantville, N. J. 


Livingston Daisy's Demands 


r ONE is to judge from the complaints about the non-flow- 
ering of the Livingston daisy, it is apparent that its culture 
is not well understood. It is a splendid thing when correctly 
handled, but mostly it is just another dud. Rather careful 
experiments in this garden with different growing mediums 
and exposures point to the fact that both are of importance in 
its culture, the first governing its flowering habits and the 
latter having much to do with the leaf coloring. 

The ideal plant is a low mass of red foliage, over which are 
displayed myriads of inch-wide daisy-like flowers on three- 
inch stems, the colors covering a wide range from white with 
colored edges through selfs in buff, primrose, yellow, pink, 
and other subdued shades to red. That happy state has never 
been attained here unless the plants were given a sterile, sandy 
soil in full sun. A rich medium produces a wealth of foliage at 
the expense of flowers and shade hinders the coloring of the 
leaves. 

I have found, too, that the plant pouts if its roots are dis- 
turbed at transplanting time. In fact, losses are usually heavy 
if large plants are moved out of a seed bed or flats. It is better, 
then, to grow them singly in small pots (two and one-half 
inch is ample), or sow the seed directly where the plants are 
wanted, although the latter plan gives late flowering and is 
scarcely advisable here in northern Michigan. It is usually 
classed among the half-hardy annuals and no doubt should 
be kept there, but it has demonstrated its ability to stand some 
frost when seeds are sown in the open. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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VISIT THIS PARADISE 


OF FRAGRANCE 
AND COLOR 


The roses are in bloom at 
Dreer’s and you're invited to 
come and enjoy them. Dreer’s 
Rose and Flower Gardens at 
Riverton, New Jersey, are 


marking Dreer’s Hundredth 
Anniversary with a display 
of glorious blooms. By all 
means, bring your camera. 


HENRY A. DREER 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


It's a Pleasure to Weed With a 
“SURE GRIP" 
Lawn Weeder 


$1.50 


Postpaid in New 
ngland 


Add 15c elsewhere 
There is no sub- 
stitute for a “Sure 
Grip” for it has 
no equal. 

Gets at the roots and holds on with 
a Bulldog Grip. 


Get weeds from your lawn, roots 
and all, without stooping. 44 in. long 
over all. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-18 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 








A HORMONE POWDER 
For Better Rooting of Cuttings 


So easy any one can apply it. 


© No Soaking 
@ No Solutions 
© No Watching 
® Eliminates 
Over Dosage 
e Makes Im- 
mediate Set- 
ting Possible 
® Treats More 
Cuttings 


Chrysanthemum 

cutting at right 

was treated with 
Rootone. 


Chrysanthemum 
cutting at left 
was untreated. 


FOR DUSTING SEEDS 


Kills seed Fungi, cuts down damping off 
and increases number and size of roots, 
top growth and doubles vigor of plant. 


*| 
Free Circular on Request 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


HORTICULTURE DIV. 2 
AMBLER PENNA. 








Package sent Postpaid 
Treats up to 3000 cuttings 


























52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


“GARDENS ON PARADE” 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939 
operated by Hortus, Incorporated 
Final Building and Garden Plans will be completed and 
construction started about June 1, 1938. 


Allotment of Trade Spaces will soon be made to the 
already large number of applicants. A limited number of 
trade spaces are still available. 

Please write at once for particulars 


HORTUS, INCORPORATED 
A. M. Dauernheim, Executive Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-0051 


New York City 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 




















Americas Finest 
Init Catalog iA 


nih 
Mp 
én 


52 PAGES--LIBERALLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN 
NATURAL COLORS 
@ You will also receive a 24 page 
booklet entitled ‘Let's Talk about 
Iris.” Brimful of cultural tips, how 
to grow iris from seed . . . how to 
m™ hybridize and all the latest news 
on recent introductions. 
@ Add these valuable books to your 
garden library, a postcard brings them. 


COOLEY'S GARDENS 


SILVERTON soxx OREGON 


ie 
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It’s not difficult to bring scientific protec- 
tion to your roses, flowers and shrubs. 
And that means the end of luck—the as- 
surance of gardens you can well oo sk 


of. Simply follow the lead of gardening 
experts — use POMO-GREEN (with 
Nicotine). It’s a specific control for 
black spot, mildew, aphis and all the leaf- 
eating insects. In short, it is the only 


ALL-IN-ONE MATERIAL 


to rely on for complete 
garden protection, 
Dust or spray it — 
equally effectiveeither 
way. Inconspicuous 


leaf green just the 
color of foliage. Full 
directions on every 
can... Has the high- 
est endorsement of 


the American Rose 

Society. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 
or send coupon 





POPP eee PPP PPP PEP eee) )36ff i eeeeeece 


RIAGABA pep Tse & We pay the 

CHEMICAL CO,, Ine re) 

Dept. D Middleport, N.Y. Shipping Charges 
Attached find $ in payment 

for item checked below. 


Name 
Street 
City and State 


1 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with 
Dusting Gur $2 (Complete Outfit) 
[) 1 tbh. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 
(|) S Ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 
() Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


| POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 








New, Easy Way 
to Root Cuttings 


HORMODIN A’ 


NOT TREATED DAHLIA TREATED 














Merely immerse the basal ends of cut- 
tings in a solution of Hormodin “A” 
and you are assured of quicker, better 
rooting at a cost of only a fraction of 
a cent per cutting. 

This new scientific discovery brings 
added fascination to gardening. Every 
batch of Hormodin is tested for po- 
tency by the Boyce Thompson Insti-. 
tute for Plant Research, Inc. Your 
dealer has it. Try Hormodin today. 





MERCK &CO.Inc.,RAHWAY,N.J. 
J Ma neufactu ming Chemish 
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Rocky Mountain Columbine 
Po geeeseoe of our garden club grew the Rocky Mountain 


columbine, Aquilegia cerulea, in her garden and in the 
Summer of 1936 gave me fresh seeds from her plants. These I 
planted in the late Fall of 1936 in a clean tin can and left 
them where they froze off and on during the Winter. In the 
Spring of 1937 they germinated abundantly and the strong 
seedlings grew well. The small plants were transplanted into a 
flat as soon as they had their second leaves and then later into 
the garden, where they grew into sturdy plants by Autumn. 
This Spring they are up and will probably bloom. They blos- 
somed very well in my friend’s garden near large oak trees 
where they, no doubt, had an acid or leaf-mold soil and partial 
shade. 

Before this I had read a number of times that the Rocky 
Mountain columbine was very difficult to grow and I had 
tried it from seeds purchased and did not have one seed germi- 
nate. The secret seems to be, as with many wild flowers, that 
the seed must be fresh and should be planted in the late Fall. 
Many of the wild flowers of Oregon seem to respond well to 
this treatment. It is the only way I have ever found to grow 
our little native Silene hookeri. 


—Hazel Chester Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 


Anemone Blanda in Michigan 


HE splendid display of Anemone blanda and its variety 

rosea again this Spring, prompts me to say a few words in 
praise. And judging from their rareness in gardens, these 
plants need plenty of commendation if they are to gain their 
proper recognition. Their habit of flowering in early Spring, 
before any of the better known A. pulsatilla forms except A. 
ameena, is not the least of their good points, but the large size 
of the flower in proportion to the other plant parts and their 
beauty, especially in variety rosea, coupled with their ease of 
culture, forms a combination hard to beat. 

They do well here in a leafy soil in the shade of a cherry 
tree, spreading very conservatively and each Spring surprising 
me with their precocity and with the beauty of their large 
flowers on three-inch stems, soft blue in the type and bright 
rose shading to light pink at the center in rosea. They receive 
practically no care and apparently thrive on it. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 


Queenly Japanese Anemones 


HIS profusion of bloom that comes with June may be 

continued all through September and often far into Octo- 
ber, by planting the Japanese anemone, the queen of hardy 
perennials. The lavishness of the bloom is amazing and a 
well-established colony makes a gorgeous picture. The foliage 
of the anemone is decorative throughout the Summer, making 
the plant a welcome member of the garden family. The plants 
thrive best if not planted too closely. They root strongly and 
spread, yet may be left undisturbed for years. The second year 
they begin sending out runner plants that will in time fill all 
the vacant spaces. 

In the meantime, groups of tulips or gladiolus may be used 
between them. Tuberous begonias also will thrive here, receiv- 
ing the shade they require. June comes again to the garden in 
September if Japanese anemones are scattered through a bor- 
der. They are especially spectacular when planted in bold 
masses and always effective, with shrubs or evergreens as a 
background. They have the longest period of bloom of all 
hardy perennials and increase each year, in size and loveliness. 


—A. M. Luckey. 
Greens Farms, Conn. 
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ROSES 


of splendid quality which will give 
plenty of June flowers are ready; of 
these we have a fine selection. These 
are admirable for late plantings. 


CLEMATIS 


Large and small flowered types, all 
in pots in numerous varieties. Come 
and look over our Gardens, you will 
find things to interest you here. 
Catalogues Free on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 








WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36”. Water and 
feed your plants and trees the 
right way. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct. 
Postage paid $2.75. Circular. 


The Original a 
*“Watergun”’ TATROE’S CO. 
Patented HARLINGEN TEXAS 





WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG 
Van Bourgondien’s new, 1938 Bulb 
Catalog and Planting Guide — the 
world’s most beautiful Guide to fine 
bulbs — is now ready for mailing. 
Contains a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion about quality bulbs of proven merit, 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, 
Holland. 32 pages and over 80 illustrations 
reproducing individual blooms in all their 
gorgeous, natural colors. 
Send for your FREE cony NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 












DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS +} FLOWERS 


Pr 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
ize 35c. 


Large 5 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY 








2D MINIATURE IRIS'37 00 


Sturdy, free-blooming Miniature gems, 6 to 
10 in., ideal for edging and for rockery. 
Bloom along with Daffodils. Hardy any- 
where. Your Oollection will contain such 
colors as rich red-purple, bright yellow, soft 
sky blue, creamy-white and mauve-pink. 
Unlabeled, Postpaid. Order today. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 
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EUPATORIUM COELESTINUM 


“Mistflower” or “Hardy Ageratum” is one 
of the desirable late-blooming perennials 
coming in Sept., lavender-blue in color, 2 ft. 
tall, quite lasting as a cut flower, and grow- 
ing well in part shade. It needs a light winter 
protection. We have potted plants that will 
bloom this year. 
$1.50 for 10 plants (postage extra) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
California Iris give a better 


| 8 IS bloom of enchanting flowers. 


Will thrive anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
New introductions, rare varieties and wide 
color range. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. 
New 1938 catalog describes 250 varieties, 
illustrating many in full color. Write for 
FREE copy. 





Milliken’s vigorous, healthy 


Milliken Iris Gardens FREE 
Ave. Paton oar CATALOG 





1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies and 
Hemerocallis 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


C. F. WASSENBERG 


Van Wert Ohio 











HARDY IRISES FOR SEVERE CLIMATES 


WE SPECIALIZE in the most vig- 
orous and hardy varieties of Tall 
Bearded Iris—those that can stand 
the rigors of Winter. 


Send for Catalog 


MAPLE VALLEY IRIS GARDENS 
Mapleton Iowa 


Goop NEWS FAFF 


__ for Rose Lovers 












Illustrated report of the most 
amazing test of rose protec- 
tion against insects and dis- 
eases ever made. 

Sent FREE! Write today. 
ROSE MANUPF’TURING CO. 


Dept. AB Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPECIALISTS IN 
Japanese Yew 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, iwc. 


NORTH ABINGTON FRAMINGHAM 
MASSACHUSETTS 


é x i %y Be Choosy! 


Plan Your Trip 
May 25th to June 10th 


Write for Catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 











Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
5S Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 
Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz f Stained glase 
Sapphire. nore 70 Se 
gems 













of flashing 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 

wa- 





WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 
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Hexagona Irises and Lime 


HEN the first irises of the hexagona group came my 

way, gifts of Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder, I gave them the 
usual beardless-iris treatment, planting them in acid soil. | 
tried them in different parts of the garden, some in moist posi- 
tions, others in dry. There were, I think, three roots of /ris 
foliosa and two of Dorothy K. Williamson, an /. fulva x 
I. foliosa hybrid. All survived after a fashion, with the excep- 
tion of one, D. K. Williamson, which was happy nowhere 
and finally died. This root was replaced, but its successor 
treated me no better, giving neither bloom nor increase. I tried 
both varieties in different locations and exposures, but they 
languished. After five or six years of effort I almost made up 
my mind they were not for me. 

Then in the early Fall of 1936 I read in Mr. Robert Way- 
man’s catalogue that J. hexagona likes a sweet soil. As my 
plants could not do worse than they were doing, I decided to 
try lime. The following Summer I had bloom from D. K. 
Williamson, which was already planted in soil that had been 
limed a number of years previously. This year they and the 
foliosas, too, are flourishing and, unless the unexpected hap- 
pens, will bloom before the Summer is over. A plant of /. 
hexagona, set out last October in a moist, well-limed spot, is 
in fine condition and may surprise me with a flower this 
season. 

I. fulva, on the contrary, is doing equally well in heavy, 
moist, acid soil. I should hesitate to give it lime. Although this 
iris was placed in the hexagona group by Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
there seems to be some difference of opinion among American 
botanists as to its classification. 

All of these irises are so well worth growing that one is 
glad to be able to give them the proper diet. My plants are all 
in partial shade. Those in moist and sunny spots are doing 
slightly better than those in places somewhat dry and shady. 


I continue to give them lime. 
—DMary R. Campbell. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


The Native Cleft Phlox 


Fok our rock gardens in Spring we make much use of moss 
phlox, particularly in its named color forms. Except for 
some of the forms of compact growth, this plant often gets 
too ambitious and smothers its neighbors. A sister species, 
long known, but little seen in gardens, is the cleft phlox, 
Phlox bifida, which forms a close clump, not creeping at all. 
The base is woody but the plant is scarcely an evergreen. The 
leaves are narrow, but not prickly to touch. The flower stalks 
rise some six inches or more tall, taller than those of the moss 
phlox, making a symmetrical mound. The flowers have each 
petal deeply split, forming a sort of ten-pointed star, lavender, 
pale blue or white. The period of bloom is the same as that of 
the moss phlox. 

This plant is native from Indiana to Missouri, preferring 
dry soils in full sun, taking all the punishment that can be 
given to moss phlox. It will thrive in any rock garden that 
grows yellow alyssum, and the soft, pale-blue flowers are a 
pleasant contrast to the many vivid colors of early May. In a 
wall garden in full sun it is also very happy, making drooping 
rounded mounds of flowers, but the roots stay strictly in place. 

In many ways this is the most useful species of dwarf 
phlox for our rock plantings. Few dealers offer it yet, and it 
must be had from dealers in collected plants. It is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings or division in Summer. It is perfectly hardy 
to any cold as well as Summer heat; but it must have full sun. 
Seedlings seem to give darker color forms, and some day this 
plant will be more beloved than the best forms of moss phlox. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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samples 


Send for fre € 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 
plants, soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 





Send for samples today 
Dealers please write me 


PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 


Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 














isk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
el ta 
PASPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








STILL TIME TO PLANT 


RUSSELL LUPINS 


The greatest flower seed novelty 
ever offered. Gigantic spikes of won- 
derfully beautiful flowers of many 
vivid colors. 

Seed can be sown during May, 
June, July and in August. 


WARNING 


Genuine Russell Lupins are sold in 
original colored packets, sealed with 
the trade mark bearing Mr. Russell’s 
portrait. 

12 seeds, 25 cts.; 50 seeds, 65 cts.; 
120 seeds, $1.25; 250 seeds, $2.50. 

Illustrated Circular on Request 


EDWARD C. VICK, American Representative 
205 ELWOOD AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 













ones Ba cent 
GARDEN INSECTS 
Use Mechling’s 


PYROTE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 

This concentrated rotenone - pyrethrum 
spray controls aphis, beetles, worms and 
many other chewing and sucking insects. 

Try SULROTE our effective Roten- 
one-Sulphur Dusting Mixture. Excellent for 
Gladiolus Thrips, also for Black Spot and 
Mildew on Roses. Free SPRAY CHART and 
descriptive folders on Pyrote and Sulrote. 
Ask your dealer in garden supplies, orwrite 


MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
Oivis Jy OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 











CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY- 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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SPRING SPECIAL 


We will ship 4 each, large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00, 


prepaid. 

BETTY CO-ED KING ARTHUR 

BILL LOWDEN MOORISH KING 

BLUE SALBACH’S 
TRIUMPHATOR ORCHID 

CONSTANCY SUNSHINE GIRL 

CORONATION TOBEESUN 


Extra Gratis—2 Elkhart 
Send for New 1938 Oatalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 










New, lovely, tested varieties from “the 
world’s best. Write for FREE “Iris 
Lovers’ Catalog,’ profusely illustrated. 
SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 204. Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 





QUAINTNESS HERE 


It is Tricyrtis hirta, dainty Japanese 
woodlander, with lily-flowers, white mar- 
bled with violet, in each leaf-axil. Hardy 
perennial. Plants, 5 for $1, 10 for $1.75. 


Interesting Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 











Specialist in— 


uittoax LILIES 


LILIES Send for my 1938 
CANBY OE. Iilustrated 


Catalog 
ORIENTAL POPPY ARISTOCRATS 
from our 200 named varieties. APRICOT 
QUEEN IMPROVED, large apricot orange, 
no blotch; TANGEE, clear orange, no 
blotch; WHIRLWIND, new gigantic, near- 
est yellow — $8.00 value, only $5.00. 
5 different, our selection, only $1.00. All 2- 
yr. plants, labeled, postpaid. Fine Irises, 
Peonies, Hybrid Daylilies. Catalogue. 


ARVISTA GARDENS 
Box H, GRAND BLVD., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








FLOWER GARDENS 
Without Weeds 


Modernize your garden— Weeding went out with 
the bustle Amazing, inexpensive mulch insulates 
the soil. keeps roots cool and moist, saves cul- 
tivating, eliminates weeding and assures sum- 
mer blooms Send for FREE folder Address 
Dept.H.6 PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat import Corp., 155 John St., New York 














INVISIBLE 


STAKES 
PLANT. 
SUPPORTS 


For Better Looking Gardens 


Oircular on S-L-N Garden Accessories 
on Request 


W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B Boylston St., Boston 





HOWARD R. RICH 


Tuberous Begonias 
Lilies in Variety 
Catalogue and full information 
mailed on request. 
HOWARD R. RICH 


Box H Atlantic, Maine 











THE COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Elliott Nursery Co. (Evans City, Pa.) 1938 bulbs. 

Fairmount Iris Gardens. (166 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass.) Summer 1938, spring 
1939—Iris, peonies, poppies, hemerocallis, delphiniums. 

Frylink, A., & Sons, Inc. (Babylon, L.I., N.Y.) Daffodils, 1938. 

Glen Bros. Nursery. (Rochester, N.Y.) 1938 general catalog. 

Gregory, J. H. & Son. (Marblehead, Mass.) Seeds, 1938. 

Henderson, Wm. H., Experimental Gardens. (Route 5, Box 22, Fresno, Calif.) 
Offerings, 1938/9. 

Hick’s Nurseries, Inc. 
ornamental stock. 

Hill Iris and Peony Farm. (LaFontaine, Kansas) Iris and peonies, 1938. 

Homestead Nurseries. (Boskoop, Holland) Catalogue of hardy plants, 1938/9. 

Howard, Fraak, Inc. (Pittsfield, Mass.) Vegetable and flower seeds, 1938. 

Hoyt Nurseries. (New Canaan, Conn.) General catalog, 1938. 

Indiana Nut Nursery. (Rockport, Ind.) Nut trees. 

Inter-State Nurseries. (Hamburg, Ia.) 1938 general catalog. 

Jersey Dahlias. (Wm. C. Carl, 94 Heck Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J.) Season 1938— 
Fall price list and bulletin. 

Johnson Water Gardens. (Hynes, Calif.) Cactus, waterlilies, etc., 1938. 

Jones, J. F., Nurseries. (Lancaster, Pa.) Nut trees, price list Spring 1938. 

Kaye, Reginald. (Silverdale, Lancashire, Eng.) General catalog. 

“‘Kawana’’ Gladioli Garden. (Eastwood, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia) Gladioli, 1938. 

Keeling, A. J., & Sons. (Bradford, Yorks, Eng.) Orchids. 

Kelsey, Harlan P. (E. Boxford, Mass.) 1938 general catalog of nursery stock. 

Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., N.Y. City) General nursery and lining-out 
stock, Spring, 1938. 

Knapp’s Greenhouse. (Zionsville, Ind.) Oriental poppies. 

Kohli, Mrs. P. (Baramula, Kashmir, India) Seeds of Kashmir, Tibet and Sikkim 
Himalayan flowers. 

LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery. (Stroudsburg, Pa.) Broadleaved evergreens and 
native plants, 1938 price list. 

Lakeside Gardens. (New Baltimore, Mich.) Certified dahlias, 1938. 

Lawrence, H. V. (Cape Cod Nurseries, Falmouth, Mass.) General catalog, 1938. 

Little Tree Farms. (Framingham, Mass.) General catalog. 

Littlefield- Wyman Nurseries. (No. Abington, Mass.) Price list, 1938. 

Lloyd’s Dahlia Gardens. (May's Landing, N. J., R. D. 1) Dahlias and gladiolus for 
1938. 

Longfield Iris Farm. (Bluffton, Ind.) Iris, peonies, daylilies, 1938. 

Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) 1938 general catalog of nursery stock. 

Manda, Edward A. (W. Orange, N.J.) Orchids. 

Maule, Wm. Henry. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seed book, 1938. 

McCullough, J. Chas., Seed Co. (Cincinnati, O.) General catalog, 1938. 

Miller, N. A. (2334 S. E. 66th Ave., Portland, Ore.) 1938 price list of dahlias. 

Mitsch, Grant E. (Brownsville, Ore.) Gladiolus, 1938. 

Muller-Sealy Co. (145 W. 45th St., N.Y. City.) Bulbs, forcing plants, seeds, 1938. 

Naperville Nurseries. (Naperville, Ill.) 1938 general price list. 

Native Gardens of Eastern Washington. (Box 270, Spokane, Wash.) Hardy western 
broad-leaved evergreens and native flowering shrubs, Spring 1938. 
Nevill Primrose Farm. (Poulsbo, Wash.) Primroses, alpines, perennials, 

Nik-Nar Nursery. (Biltmore Sta., Asheville, N.C.) Native plants. 

Norton, Margaret. (5 Acorn St., Boston, Mass.) Herbs. 

Outpost Nurseries. (Ridgefield, Conn.) 1938 price list. 

Paramount Gardens. (Plainfield, N.J.) Rock garden perennials for 1938. 

Papke, Arthur. (New Lenox, Ill.) Seeds, 1938. 

Perron, W. H., & Co. (935 Blvd. St., Laurent, Montreal, Que., Can.) General seed 
catalog, 1938. 

Pete’s Dahlia Gardens. (Petersburg, Ind.) Dahlias, Spring 1938 price list. 

Pino, Willis S. (Providence, R.I.) Seeds, 1938. 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, Pa.) Perennials and rock plants for 1938. 

Portland Rose Nursery. (Portland, Ore.) Roses. 

Port Stockton Nursery. (Stockton, Calif.) Roses. 

Powell, Edwin C. (Hermitage Gardens, Rockville, Md.) Daffodils, 1938. 

Princeton Nurseries. (Princton, N. J.) 1938 price list of nursery stock. 

Rennie, Wm. Seeds Ltd. (Toronto, Can.) Seed annual, 1938. 

Rialside Dahlia Gardens. (Beverly, Mass.) 1938 Dahlias. 

Rich, Howard M. (Atlantic, Me.) Tuberous-rooted begonias, lilies, 1938. 

Riverside Gladiolus Gardens. (Indianapolis, Ind.) Gladiolus, descriptive price list, 
1938. 

Rocenka. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) Dahlias, 1938. 

Rockleigh Dahlia Gardens. (7541 Seneca Place, La Mesa, Calif.) Dahlias, seeds and 
roots, 1938. 

Schling, Max. (618 Madison Ave., 
and fall. 

Scott, David J. (Corfu, N.Y.) Bulbs, Fall 1938. 

Scott, O. M., and Sons Co. (Marysville, O.) Grass seeds, Spring 1938. 

Shaffer Nurseries. (Clearwater, Fla.) Tropical and sub-tropical plants and seeds. 

Shaw, G. A., & Sons. (P. O. Box 476, Grants Pass, Ore.) Gladiolus, Spring 1938. 

Shaw, W. B., Aquatic Gardens. (Kenilworth, Washington, D.C.) 

Sheridan Nurseries. (Clarkson, Ont., Can.) 1938 garden manual and catalog. 

Sioux Gardens. (Grand Forks, N. D.) Gladiolus, 1938. 

Smith, Elmer D., & Co. (Adrian, Mich.) 1938 chrysanthemums. 

Springside Dahlia Gardens. (Wappingers Falls, N. Y.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Stassen Floral Gardens. (Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y.) Bulbs and plants. 

Sunnyside Gardens. (Natick, Mass.) Irises, 1938. 

Sunset Gardens. (R. F. D. 10, Box 373, Milwaukie, Ore.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Sutton & Sons. (Reading, Eng.) Seeds for summer sowing in America. 

Thomas, Fred W., & Co. (Torrington, Conn., R. F. D. 2) 1938 dahlias. 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) Strawberries. 

Toole, W. A. (Baraboo, Wis.) Hardy plants, 1938. 

Totty’s. (Madison, N.J.) General plant catalog, 1938. 

Tubergen, C. G. van. (Haarlem, Holland) Bulbs, 1938. 

Tunia Service. (Adelaide, So. Australia) 1938 gladioli. 

Van Bourgondien Bros. (Babylon, L.I., N.Y.) Hardy plants, Spring, 1938. Bulbs, 
1938. 

Van Ness Water Gardens. (Upland, Calif.) Water lilies and aquatics. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) Catalogue de plantes, 
1938. 

Wakeman Gardens. (Southport, Conn.) Dahlias, gladiolus, 1938. 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, L.I., N.Y.) Spring 1938, plant offerings. 

Wenham Exchange Herb Center. (Wenham, Mass.) Herbs and aromatic plants. 

Wentworth Gardens. (Battle Creek, Mich.) 1938 gladiolus. 

Westminster Nurseries. (Westminster, Md.) General catalog of nursery stock. 

Wilmore, W. W., Dahlia Farm and Nursery. (Denver, Colo.) General catalog, 1938. 

White’s Dahlia Gardens. (1814 Richmond Drive, Louisville, Ky.) Dahlias. 

Wyant, Melvin E. (Mentor, O.) Roses, 1938. 


(Westbury, L.I., N.Y.) General catalog with price list of 


1938. 


N.Y. City) Flower seeds and plants for summer 





June |, 1938 


HYBRID TEA ROSES 


No. 1 plants in pots. A fine 
assortment of the best varieties 


for late planting. 


$1.00 each 
$10.00 per dozen 


Our booklet: “Gardening. on 
Cape Cod” is different. You 


may have a copy for the asking. 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
The Cape Cod Nurseries 


FALMOUTH MASS. 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


INTERESTING DAYLILIES, including 
our 1938 seedlings, Antares, Redman, Me- 
dusa, Florida, Carmen, Algeria and Osceola. 
List of landscape types on request. Cinna- 
bar, 50c; Vesta, $1.00; Mikado, $1.50; 
Wau-Bun, $2.00; Soudan, $2.50. Fresh 
Amaryllis seed, 50 for $1.00; two-inch 
bulbs, 5 for $1.00; Hymenocallis caribwa 
and tenuiflora, easy, showy and beautiful 
Summer-flowering bulbs, $1.00 each; Ly- 
coris aurea, squamigera and purpurea, 
$1.00 each; Lycoris radiata, 25c each; 
Zephyranthes, 1 doz. mixed, $1.00; 
Orinums, Callas, etc. W. Hayward, Lake- 
mont Gardens, Winter Park, 


HEMEROCALLIS (The lovely Daylily): 
Grown from stock imported from England. 
Seven varieties (Ajax, Baroni, Estmere, 
Gold Dust, Iris Perry, Margaret Perry, 
Orangeman) with color range from pale 
lemon to scarlet and blooming period from 
June to September. Blooming size plants. 
A $6.50 value for $5.00 postpaid. og 
Howard, 32 Smyth Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


NERINE SARNIENSIS var. corusca 
(“Guernsey Lily,” “British Soldier’’). 
Mammoth Bulbs, 12 for $2.00, 100 for 
$15.50. Medium Bulbs, 12 for $1. 65, 100 
for $12.50. Prompt shipments, Postpaid. 
Gladys Schofield, L.A., 250 Georgia Avenue, 
Macon, Georgia. 


BEGONIAS: Perennial outdoor Begonia 
plant Evansiana available June 1st, orders 
accepted now. Plants shipped in paper pots 
anywhere. Begonia booklet with cultural 
instructions, 230 varieties described, etc. 


























,50c. Green ‘Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. 


Qhew_ St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 


IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES: Send 
for free booklet with colored illustrations 
and descriptions of best improved varie- 
ties. Plant now when roots are dormant. 
Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 
123-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 








CLARIMERE OF CLARIMERE: The new 
double petunia, fragrant, deep Apa ay pur- 
ple plants only; 2 in. pots, for $1.00 
Postpaid. Clarimere © SE. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





GREENHOUSES (Lean-to) : $69.75 and up. 
George Pearce & Son, Builders, East 
Orange, N. J. 








SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them 

and use them ........ 
The Lawn: How to 

Make It, etc. 
Garden Club Programs 50c 
Begonias and Their 


I ie ain 50c 
Rock Gardens and What 

to Grow in Them ... .25c 
Grape Culture ......... 10c 


Rule Book for Exhibitors 
and Judges 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 











